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A great  diversity  of  students  are  enrolling  in 
institutions  of  higher  education.  With  this  change  of 
population,  decisions  must  be  made  to  deal  with 
intercultural  interactions  and  varying  needs  of  students  of 
diverse  backgrounds. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  attitudes 
of  undergraduate  students  toward  those  of  differing  race  or 
ethnicity  on  a large  research-based  campus  in  the  southeast. 
There  were  265  white,  African  American,  Asian  American,  and 
Hispanic/Latino  students  who  participated  in  the  study. 

Each  student  completed  the  Situational  Attitude  Survey 
(SAS),  as  well  as  personal  demographic  information.  The 
Situational  Attitude  Scale  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic 
categories  in  the  situations.  There  were  five  social 


IX 


situations  for  each  racial/ethnic  category  with  ten  bipolar 
semantic  differential  scales.  The  students  chose  the  terms 
which  described  how  they  felt  about  the  social  situations 
with  the  three  racial/ethnic  words  interjected  in  each. 

A split  plot  ANOVA  was  used  to  measure  the  attitude  of 
these  students  toward  others  designated  in  the  survey  as 
white,  black,  or  Hispanic.  The  mean  scores  of  the  students 
indicated  that  there  were  significant  differences  in  the 
attitude  scores  of  the  undergraduates  toward  those  of 
differing  race  or  ethnicity.  There  were  also  significant 
differences  in  attitude  scores  between  male  and  female 
students.  The  five  social  situations  included  a new 
roommate,  a date  with  the  man  making  all  of  the  decisions,  a 
woman  of  "loose"  reputation,  young  men  loitering  on  the 
street,  and  a friend's  engagement. 

The  results  of  the  study  provided  information  to  help 
officials  at  institutions  of  higher  education  become  aware 
of  prejudicial  attitudes  that  may  exist  on  their  campuses. 
This  study,  along  with  reported  incidents  of  racial  conflict 
on  campuses,  should  serve  as  an  impetus  for  college 
officials  to  work  with  students  to  strive  to  create  a 
cooperative  community  on  campus  which  will  ultimately  take 
this  mindset  to  the  greater  community. 
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CHAPTER  1 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 


Introduction 


In  an  increasingly  diverse  world,  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  been  faced  with  issues  that  affect 
their  institutional  policies,  academic  curriculum,  and 
student  interactions,  as  well  as  the  perception  of  them  by 
the  surrounding  community,  future  employers,  and  legislative 
boards.  These  institutions  have  taken  various  actions  to 
contend  with  the  diversity  issue  (Gamson,  1991;  Jones, 
Terrell,  & Duggar,  1991;  Kuh  & Whitt,  1988;  Levine,  1993; 
Suzuki,  1991) , 

Some  have  developed  workshops  for  those  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  diverse  student  enrollment,  others  have 
hired  additional  personnel  trained  to  work  with  students  of 
different  cultural  backgrounds,  many  have  revised  admissions 
policies,  others  have  updated  their  mission  statements,  and 
some  have  instituted  multicultural  courses  in  their 
curriculum. 
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It  is  unclear  whether  American  campuses  are  a 
tinderbox  beset  by  tensions  waiting  to  explode  or 
whether  the  apathy  and  general  privatism  that  is 
evident  on  their  surface  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
long-term  trends.  One  reason  is  that  although  students 
are  a force  that  shapes  their  campus  and  sometimes 
society,  relatively  little  is  understood  about  the 
nature  and  orientation  of  student  culture.  Increased 
research  on  student  attitudes  and  values  is  essential 
to  understand  both  the  educational  orientation  of 
students  and  the  ways  their  institutions  can  meet  their 
educational  needs.  (Levine,  1993,  p.  219) 

This  statement  illustrates  the  need  to  examine 

attitudes  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  1990s  toward 

those  of  differing  race  or  ethnic  background.  Sedlacek  and 

White  have  done  numerous  research  studies  that  have  dealt 

with  students  and  their  prejudicial  attitudes.  One  of  their 

studies  determined  that  undergraduate  students  did  have 

distinctive  reactions  to  others  of  differing  race  or 

ethnicity  in  certain  social  situations.  This  research  study 

was  conducted  to  see  if  student  attitudes  toward  those  of 

differing  race  and  ethnicity  cited  in  Sedlacek  and  Brooks 

(1973)  have  changed  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Aspects  of  culture  have  been  credited  as  being 

components  which  affected  the  degree  of  success  for  a 

student.  Not  only  has  culture  been  a determining  factor  for 

cooperation,  but  it  also  has  been  used  as  an  effective  tool 

to  facilitate  planning  and  positive  change.  Kuh  (1993) 


defined  culture  as  follows: 
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The  collective,  mutually  shaping  patterns  of 
institutional  history,  mission,  physical  settings, 
norms,  traditions,  values,  practices,  beliefs  and 
assumptions  which  guide  the  behavior  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  which 
provide  frames  of  reference  for  interpreting  the 
meanings  of  events  and  actions  on  and  off  campus. 

(p.  2) 

Culture  has  also  been  defined  as  the  composite  of  many 
factors  interacting.  Additionally,  there  has  been  evidence 
that  although  shared  beliefs  may  exist,  individuals  or 
groups  within  the  culture  may  also  have  an  additional  set  of 
beliefs  and  practices.  In  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  it  has  been  determined  that  many  subcultures  have 
continued  to  endure.  This  has  presented  an  awesome 
challenge  to  those  interested  in  creating  a community  devoid 
of  prejudicial  attitudes  on  these  campuses. 

Balenger,  Hoffman,  and  Sedlacek  (1992)  presented 
evidence  that  racism  had  become  less  overt  from  1978  to 
1988.  The  authors  also  stated  that  although  the  difference 
in  students'  racial  attitudes  between  those  10  years  has  not 
worsened,  it  has  not  diminished.  They  indicated  that 
"racism  on  campus  may  also  be  characterized  by  apathy  and 
unresponsiveness  on  the  part  of  White  students  and  faculty 
toward  Blacks"  (p.  245) . This  racism  has  not  always 
surfaced  as  an  overt  or  blatant  act. 

Diversity  and  international  courses  have  been  added  to 
many  college  curricula.  Some  institutions  require  these 
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courses  in  their  general  education  criterion  for  graduation. 
The  following  definition  and  justification  for  such  a 
reguirement  were  taken  from  the  1994-95  University  of 
Florida's  undergraduate  catalogue: 

The  general  education  program  at  the  University  of 
Florida  recognizes  that  beyond  the  basic  areas  of 
academic  study  there  are  other  contexts  of  knowing: 
e.g.,  language,  gender,  culture,  race,  ethnicity,  and 
class.  The  international  studies  and  diversity 
requirement  seeks  to  make  students  aware  that  the 
United  States  is  part  of  a world  community;  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  to  understand  the  significance  of 
world  events;  and  to  help  them  develop  an  appreciation 
for  diversity  through  the  study  of  nations,  gender, 
culture,  race,  ethnicity,  and  class. 

In  order  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  a 
perspective  different  from  one's  own,  students  take  six 
credits  of  course  work  that  has  an  international  and/or 
diversity  focus.  Such  courses  might  focus  on  (1) 
nations  or  cultures  outside  the  United  States,  and/or 
on  (2)  issues  of  diversity  such  as  race,  gender, 
ethnicity,  culture,  language  or  class  within  the  United 
States  or  other  nations.  (The  University  Record  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  1994,  p.  44) 


Statement  of  the  Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  attitudes 
of  students  toward  those  of  differing  race  or  ethnic 
background  while  attending  a large  research-based  university 
in  the  southeast.  Undergraduates  of  white,  African 
American,  Asian  American,  and  Hispanic/Latino  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  were  surveyed  in  regard  to  specific 
social  situations.  White  students  responded  to  a 
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questionnaire  which  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic 
categories  in  the  situations.  African  American  students 
completed  a survey  that  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic 
categories  in  the  situations.  Hispanic/Latino  students 
completed  a survey  which  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  and 
ethnic  categories  in  the  situations.  Asian  American 
students  completed  a survey  which  included  descriptions  of 
social  situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or 
ethnic  categories  in  the  situations.  This  survey  used  race 
or  ethnic  background  as  a variable  to  compare  students' 
perceptions  of  individuals  in  these  different  situations. 

This  study  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  there  a difference  in  white  students'  attitudes 
toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in  social 
situations? 

2.  Was  there  a difference  in  African  American 
students'  attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic 
individuals  in  social  situations? 

3.  Was  there  a difference  in  Hispanic/Latino  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 


social  situations? 
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4.  Was  there  a difference  in  Asian  American  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 


Limitations  of  the  Study 


Results  of  this  study  were  limited  to  institutions  with 
diverse  student  populations.  The  results  were  generalizable 
to  other  institutions  of  higher  education  to  the  extent  that 
the  other  institutions  have  similar  enrollment  numbers, 
similar  populations,  similar  communities,  and  enroll 
undergraduate  students. 

The  study  was  limited  to  the  attitudes  of  white, 

African  American,  or  Hispanic/Latino  students  toward  those 
of  their  own  racial  or  ethnic  background  or  those  of  the 
other  two  racial  or  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  study  also  was 
limited  to  the  attitudes  of  Asian  American  students  toward 
those  of  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic 
background.  The  study  was  limited  to  the  social  situations 
described  in  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  (SAS) . Other 
situations  may  be  described  and  have  similar  or  different 


results . 
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Definition  of  Terms 


Students  were  defined  as  undergraduate  students 
enrolled  at  a large  research  institution  of  higher 
education . 

Community  was  defined  as  the  sense  and  identification 
that  result  from  shared  qualities  with  the  opportunity  to 
interact  and  learn  together  (Astin,  1992) . 

The  terms  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  were  used  in  the 
Situational  Attitude  Survey  developed  by  Sedlacek  and 
White  (1973)  . These  terms  have  been  currently  defined  and 
were  used  in  this  study  as  the  following: 

White  as  a racial/ethnic  category  was  termed  Caucasian 
not  Hispanic. 

The  term  black  as  a racial/ethnic  category  was  regarded 
as  African  American. 

The  term  Hispanic  as  a racial/ethnic  category  was 
considered  Hispanic/Latino. 

The  term  Oriental  as  a racial/ethnic  category  was 
regarded  as  Asian  American. 
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Justification  for  the  Study 


The  attainment  of  college  degrees,  and  the  subsequent 
benefit  and  value  of  such  degrees,  have  encouraged  scrutiny 
of  the  educational  systems  awarding  them. 

During  a time  of  few  government  resources  and 
substantial  social  problems,  the  need  to  establish 
standards  in  higher  education  has  contributed  to  a 
demand  for  greater  institutional  responsibility. 

Central  to  reform  efforts  are  concerns  that  pertain  to 
the  access,  progress  and  status  of  nonwhite  students. 
Rapid  growth  in  the  diversity  of  the  American 
population  makes  these  issues  pertinent  for  students 
throughout  the  education  pipeline.  (Stabb,  Harris,  & 
Talley,  1995,  p.l8) 

Higher  education  institutional  leaders  have  had  a 
challenge  that  cannot  be  ignored  without  consequences.  The 
student  population,  parents,  the  community,  and  the 
institutions  themselves  have  to  be  convinced  that  diversity 
has  added  a positive,  enriching  quality  to  their  campus. 

The  efforts  made  have  the  potential  for  lasting  implications 
in  the  lives  of  the  students.  Institutions  of  higher 
education  have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
exposing  students  to  wisdom  and  knowledge  for  a limited 
time . 


As  our  nation  continues  to  change,  new  challenges 
and  demands  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  affirm 
diversity  will  arise.  Unless  there  are  major 
improvements  in  other  societal  institutions,  schools 
will  be  required  to  play  a major  role  in  preparing 
students  to  deal  with  this  change.  Teachers  must  do 
what  must  be  done--and  what  must  be  done  is  to  educate 
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all  of  our  students  to  praise  diversity,  (as  cited  in 
Grant,  1995,  p.  15) 

Diversity  has  generally  been  used  to  describe  distinct 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  which  uphold  and  pursue  their 
cultural  traditions  (Suzuki,  1991).  Community  has  been 
defined  as  the  "commonality  of  unity  around  common  purpose, 
common  traditions,  and  common  interests,  common  ways  of 
work,  common  identities"  (Duncombe,  1990,  p.22).  "Common 
moral  values  are  the  vital  common  beliefs  that  shape  human 
relations  in  each  culture"  (Wynne,  1985,  p.5). 

The  term  multicultural  community  itself  has  the 
implication  of  many  cultures  which  has  created  an  oxymoron 
when  linked  with  the  concept  of  community.  Consequently, 
the  marriage  of  these  two  perspectives  has  caused  some 
difficulty  for  college  campuses.  Can  one  have  similarity 
while  striving  to  have  distinction?  The  "rhetorical 
conjunction  of  the  terms  will  not  bring  about  a shared  sense 
of  purpose.  ...  If  each  group  has  its  own  truth,  and  each 
group's  truth  equally  valid,  and  there  are  no  wider 
standards  to  deal  with  the  differences,  you  will  have 
difficulties  in  creating  a sense  of  community"  (Wong,  1991, 
p.51).  This  question  has  provided  justification  for  further 
investigation  of  students'  attitudes  toward  those  of 


differing  race. 
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with  greater  understanding  of  these  attitudes,  there 
will  be  information  with  which  to  react  and  teach  that  has 
the  potential  to  build  a greater  sense  of  community.  This 
has  implications  for  the  larger  society  as  well,  since  these 
same  students  will  be  the  leaders,  employees,  employers,  and 
decision-making  citizens  of  the  future. 

Summary 


Our  communities  have  become  global  very  rapidly. 

Dealing  with  those  of  other  race  and  ethnicity  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a part  of  everyday  life  for  most  people. 
With  this  challenge,  tools  as  attitude  surveys  can  be  useful 
in  determining  if  more  should  be  done  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  a world  with  diverse  peoples.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  have  been  meeting  these  challenges  with 
various  practices,  and  policies. 

This  study  compared  attitudes  of  students  of  different 
races  and  ethnicity  toward  others  of  differing  racial  or 
ethnic  backgrounds.  It  assessed  the  students'  attitudes  in 
various  social  situations  to  determine  if  a significant 
difference  of  attitudes  existed  toward  others  of  similar 
race  or  ethnic  background  and  others  of  differing  race  or 
ethnic  background.  While  this  study  has  limitations  of 
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generalizability,  it  has  the  potential  to  be  a catalyst  for 
further  investigation  of  college  courses,  programs,  and 
policies  for  the  promotion  of  a sense  of  community  within  a 
multicultural  institution. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Introduction 


Diversity  has  become  an  issue  which  has  evoked  a 

multiplicity  of  emotions  and  reactions.  Historically, 

higher  education  has  evolved  from  strong  religious 

affiliations  and  restrictions  to  the  promotion  of  a 

philosophy  which  has  an  all  encompassing  open  door  flavor. 

With  a greater  variety  of  cultures,  races,  and  religions,  a 

potpourri  of  interactions  has  resulted.  Not  all  have 

manifested  positive  outcomes. 

Many  laws  and  policies  have  been  enacted  through  the 

years  to  prevent  immigrants  from  settling  and  influencing 

the  culture  deemed  "American"  (Grant,  1995) . Children  of 

immigrants  found  themselves  American  by  birth,  yet  victims 

of  racism  both  within  and  outside  of  their  culture.  Isser 

and  Schwartz  (1985)  quoted  a young  girl's  frustration, 

in  ancestry  and  in  physical  appearance  we  are 
Japanese,  while  in  birth,  in  education,  in  ideals  and 
in  ways  of  thinking  we  are  American.  Nevertheless,  the 
older  Japanese  will  not  accept  us  into  their  group 
because,  as  they  see  us,  we  are  too  independent,  too 
pert,  and  too  self-confident,  and  the  Americans  bar  us 
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from  their  group  because  we  retain  the  yellow  skin  and 
the  flat  nose  of  the  Oriental.  (p.  22) 

Others,  however,  saw  the  advantage  of  a nation  rich  in 

a diversity  of  people.  In  1916,  John  Dewey  wrote 

"Nationalizing  Education."  His  viewpoint  as  an  educator  and 

proponent  of  diversity  were  evident  in  the  following: 

I want  to  mention  only  two  elements  in  the 
nationalism  which  our  education  should  cultivate.  The 
first  is  that  the  American  nation  is  itself  complex  and 
compound.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  interracial  and 
international  in  its  make-up.  It  is  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  peoples  speaking  different  tongues, 
inheriting  diverse  traditions,  cherishing  varying 
ideals  of  life.  This  fact  is  basic  to  our  nationalism 
as  distinct  from  that  of  other  peoples.  Our  national 
motto,  "One  from  Many",  cuts  deep  and  extends  far.  It 
denotes  a fact  which  doubtless  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a genuine  unity.  But  it  also  immensely 
enriches  the  possibilities  of  the  result  to  be 
attained.  No  matter  how  loudly  any  one  proclaims  his 
Americanism  if  he  assumes  that  any  one  racial  strain, 
any  one  component  culture,  no  matter  how  early  settled 
it  was  in  our  territory,  or  how  effective  it  has 
proved  in  its  own  land,  is  to  furnish  a pattern  to 
which  all  other  strains  and  cultures  are  to  conform,  he 
is  a traitor  to  an  American  nationalism.  (as  cited 
in  Grant,  1995,  pp.  5-6) 

History 


Historically,  there  have  been  many  approaches  to  a 
country  composed  of  a great  variety  of  people  from  a 
multiplicity  of  backgrounds.  Wong  (1991)  noted  that 
pluralistic  America  has  its  roots  in  a multitude  of  races 
and  cultures.  He  felt  that  the  preservation  of  human  rights 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
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furthered  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Jose  Vasconcelos,  a 
philosopher  of  Mexican  descent,  commented  on  the  importance 
of  working  toward  a unified  body  of  mixed  races.  "Neither 
in  antiquity  nor  in  the  present  has  there  ever  been  a race 
that  is  self-sufficient  to  forge  an  authentic  civilization" 
(Sedlacek  & Brooks,  1976,  p.  xi) . Yet,  conflict  has 
continued  to  persist  as  a reaction  to  differences.  Sedlacek 
and  Brooks (1976)  stated  that  negative  attitudes  were  often 
the  result  of  fear,  distrust,  dislike  and  our  unwillingness 
to  understand  others  who  are  different  from  us. 

Policies  have  been  developed  over  time  to  deal  with  the 
various  changes  in  the  higher  education  population  of 
students.  Halstead  (1995)  spoke  of  one  such  strategy. 

He  wrote  that  the  political  correctness  movement  has  been 
used  as  an  umbrella  which  attempted  to  eliminate  prejudice 
in  higher  education  through  "First  Thnendment  rights, 
multiculturalism  and  diversity,  and  academic  freedom" 

(p.  302).  He  also  emphasized  the  reality  that  in  today's 
world  and  in  the  future  world,  our  lives  have  certain 
potential  to  continue  to  become  more  internationally  linked. 
Preparation  for  living  and  working  with  a great  variety  of 
people  has  become  a necessity. 

Branch,  Brigham,  Chang,  and  Stout  (1991)  endorsed, 
"Rapid  advances  in  technology  and  communication  systems  have 
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resulted  in  growing  interaction  and  interdependence  of 
peoples  of  different  cultures.  Community  educators  face  a 
significant  challenge  in  preparing  culturally  diverse 
students  to  take  their  places  in  an  ever  changing 
international  society"  (p.20).  Somehow,  instructors  have  to 
be  able  to  reinforce  the  tenet  that  a diversity  of  cultural 
backgrounds  has  the  potential  to  be  an  asset  to  a classroom 
community.  Each  student  has  to  feel  important,  accepted, 
valued,  and  comfortable  in  order  to  gain  from  the 
instruction  that  takes  place  (Adams,  1992;  Branch  et  al . , 
1991) . 

Education  with  a diversity  of  cultures  has  exposed 
students  to  a variety  of  ideas,  needs,  and  interests  (Justiz 
& Delco,  1992;  Roberts  et  al.,  1994).  Historically,  these 
goals  were  not  always  promoted  through  laws,  policies,  or 
personal  practice.  The  1950s  were  renowned  for  legally 
sanctioning  integrated  public  education.  It  took  a great 
deal  of  civil  unrest  in  the  1960s  to  make  this  ideal  a 
reality  for  many  students.  Levine  (1993)  noted  that  the 
student  population  has  expanded  to  become  a complex  minority 
mosaic.  With  this  greater  diversity  came  a loss  of  the 
sense  of  community  and  less  of  a sense  of  common  culture. 
Racial  and  ethnic  organizations  have  increased  on  campuses 
along  with  multicultural  education  courses  to  help  deal  with 
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this  development.  In  a 1990  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  it  was  noted 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  ethnic  divisions  on  campus,  as 
well  as  less  participation  in  extracurricular  activities, 
and  an  increased  need  to  build  a greater  sense  of  community 
on  campus  (Levine,  1993) . 

Diversity  has  historically  been  defined  with  various 
shades  of  meaning.  In  the  1960s,  minority  admissions  to 
college  was  promoted  to  create  a diverse  population  on 
campuses.  As  time  went  on,  the  definition  of  minority 
multiplied  to  encompass  populations  that  were  not  typically 
represented.  In  the  1970s,  the  emphasis  was  to  provide 
services  to  this  new  population  to  assure  that  they  would 
achieve  high  rates  of  retention  and  graduation. 

The  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  brought  greater  pressure 
on  college  administration  to  create  orientation  programs, 
adopt  general  education  diversity  requirements,  and  allow 
new  clubs  and  activities  to  promote  and  celebrate  the 
diversity  of  cultures  represented  on  the  campus.  Today, 
there  has  been  even  greater  significance  attached  to 
creating  equity  among  the  diverse  cultures  (Levine,  1993) . 
Response  to  Diverse  Student  Populations 

The  American  Council  on  Education  conducted  a survey 
which  confirmed  that  36  percent  of  the  institutions  that 
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were  surveyed  in  the  1990-91  academic  year  had  incidents  of 
intolerance  reported  which  were  based  on  issues  of  race, 
gender,  or  sexual  preference.  Campus  speeches  were  also 
reported  as  a source  of  controversy  which  initiated 
incidents  of  intolerance  (Parr,  1991) . The  charge  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  encourage  students, 
faculty,  and  other  personnel  to  become  aware  of  the 
complexities  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  their 
community  and  world  while  giving  them  permission  to  make 
their  own  informed  choices  has  not  been  viewed  as  a small  or 
simple  responsibility. 

Racism  has  the  capability  of  taking  many  forms.  It  has 
been  seen  as  an  overt  verbal  racial  slur  either  directly 
spoken  to  a person  or  generalized  and  implied  to  others.  It 
has  also  been  a more  subtle  policy  or  procedure  adopted  by 
an  institution  or  practiced  in  a classroom  setting  (Sedlacek 
& Brooks,  1976) « Gale  Auletta  and  Terry  Jones  (Halpern, 

1994)  concluded  that  there  have  existed  many  myths  which 
narrowly  define  racism.  In  response  to  this  conclusion, 
they  developed  five  statements  that  they  felt  were  effective 
tools  to  be  used  to  measure  the  existence  and  degree  of 
racism  in  various  settings. 

The  first  was  that  racism  has  been  seen  as  a 
multidimensional  occurrence  that  can  be  evidenced  on  a 
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personal,  institutional,  or  cultural  level.  The  second  was 
that  racism  tended  to  transpire  on  a continuum.  It  has  the 
potential  to  be  a conscious  or  subconscious  component,  be 
blatant  or  subtle,  have  a large  effect  or  little  effect,  be 
individual  or  group-based,  be  judged  to  be  racism  by  either 
the  instigator  or  victim  or  both,  and  be  done  with  animosity 
or  good  intentions.  They  also  determined  that  although 
racism  may  be  reduced,  they  did  not  feel  it  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  near  future. 

Sedlacek  and  Brooks  (1976)  have  formulated  a definition 
of  racism  with  an  emphasis  on  the  behaviors  manifested  by 
racism  rather  than  the  possible  causes  of  it.  Racism  has 
been  defined  by  these  authors  as,  "the  individual  or 
collective  actions  of  individuals  in  one  group  which  result 
in  negative  outcomes  for  persons  identified  with  another 
group"  (p.44).  They  also  emphasized  that  attitudes  were  the 
beginning  or  basis  for  a person's  behavior.  Therefore,  only 
after  a person  has  become  aware  of  his  or  her  racial 
attitudes  can  positive  change  become  a possibility.  An 
individual  who  acknowledged  his  or  her  negative  attitude  has 
the  sole  responsibility  of  changing  it.  Robert  Greenleaf 
(1980)  reiterated  this  when  he  stated,  "Knowledge  may  be 
power,  but  not  without  the  willingness,  and  the 
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release  from  inhibiting  mind  sets,  to  use  that  knowledge" 

(p.  5) . 

William  Sedlacek  and  Glenwood  Brooks  have  done  numerous 
studies  on  the  topic  of  racism  and  prejudicial  attitudes  of 
students  and  educators.  They  developed  the  Situational 
Attitude  Scale  (SAS)  and  continued  to  modify  it  depending  on 
the  different  races,  settings,  and  circumstances  that  they 
were  studying  (Sedlacek  & Brooks,  1976) . The  results  of 
their  research  and  numerous  other  studies  have  validated 
their  hypotheses  that  racism  does  exist  on  college  campuses. 
Their  research  has  also  been  supported  by  others  using  the 
SAS  both  on  and  off  campuses.  Sedlacek  and  Brooks  (1973) 
summarized  some  of  the  earlier  research  with  the  following 
results : 

• White  students  at  all  levels  in  the  university 
have  generally  negative  attitudes  toward  blacks. 

• There  is  a difference  between  what  white  students 
feel  are  socially  acceptable  attitudes  toward 
blacks  and  how  they  themselves  actually  feel 
toward  blacks. 

• Negative  racial  attitudes  exist  in  a similar 
pattern  among  incoming  white  freshmen,  practicing 
white  educators,  and  graduates  of  the  university's 
college  of  education. 

• Negative  racial  attitudes  are  correlated  with 
authoritarianism  and  dogmatism  among  students. 

• White  females  are  particularly  negative  about 
physical  or  sexual  contact  with  blacks. 

• White  at£;itudes  toward  blacks  in  the  U.S.  appear 
similar  to  white  attitudes  toward  "Negroes"  and 
white  attitudes  toward  minority  groups  in  other 
countries.  (p.  187) 
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Campus  Policies  Dealing  With  Diversity  Issues 

As  a result  of  this  research  and  that  of  others, 
colleges  and  universities  have  added  courses  to  their 
curriculum,  offered  workshops  and  seminars,  and  adjusted 
their  admissions  policies  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
intentional  or  unintentional  negative  racial  attitudes 
(Halstead,  1995;  Jones,  Terrell,  & Duggar,  1991;  Kleemann, 
1994;  Sedlacek  & Brooks,  1973) . Kleemann  (1994)  stated  that 
our  democracy  was  dependent  upon  an  educated  citizenry. 
Academic  institutions  have  an  obligation  to  work  toward  this 
goal.  These  institutions  must  not  only  recruit  and  admit 
students  of  differing  races  and  ethnicity,  but  must  also 
retain  and  graduate  these  same  students.  He  supported 
Richard  C.  Richardson's  three-phase  plan  developed  to  aid 
institutions  in  dealing  with  the  issues  of  diversity. 

Stage  one  of  Richardson's  plan  dealt  with  the  initial 
recruitment,  financial  assistance,  admissions,  and  class 
scheduling  of  minority  or  first-generation  students.  These 
aspects  reduced  barriers  and  were  often  undertaken  as  the 
responsibility  of  student  affairs  personnel  on  college 
campuses.  Stage  two  dealt  with  the  student  once  he  or  she 
was  on  the  campus.  Mentoring,  advising,  outreach, 
transition,  environment,  and  residential  living  had  to 
become  integrally  connected  to  the  student's  success.  These 
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responsibilities  also  tended  to  be  primarily  an  obligation 
of  student  affairs  personnel.  Stage  three  was  also 
considered  a determinant  in  the  student's  achievement.  The 
institution  had  to  assure  that  student  assessment,  learning 
assistance,  curriculum  content,  and  improved  teaching 
supported  the  diverse  population  of  students.  This  included 
cultural  diversity  in  the  educational  program  (Kleemann, 

1994) . 


Clear  articulation  of  the  institution's  values, 
regarding  respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  all  members 
of  the  academic  community  and  appreciation  of  the 
diversity  that  exists  within  that  community  is 
essential.  Educational  programming  to  promote 
interpersonal  understanding  and  cooperation,  conflict 
mediation  to  assist  students  in  resolving  their 
differences,  and  crisis  intervention  to  address 
problems  that  occur  are  important  elements  of  an 
effective  student  affairs  program.  (Palmer,  Penney, 
Gehring,  & Neiger,  1997,  p.  121) 

Communities,  neighborhoods,  and  schools  have  begun  to 
become  aware  of  and  react  to  racial  disharmony  and  messages 
from  hate  groups.  One  such  group  in  Bellingham,  Washington, 
expressed  their  outrage  of  a young  African  American  student 
beaten  by  a Neo-Nazi  group  on  the  Western  Washington 
University  campus.  Nine  mothers  formed  a group  called 
Joining  Hands  Against  Hate.  Their  purpose  was  to  reject 
hate  crimes  and  prejudice  by  teaching  cooperation  and 
tolerance  to  their  children  and  their  community.  They  have 
created  a symbol  to  represent  their  group,  and  have  promoted 
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it  at  functions  in  the  community.  They  also  have  asked 
merchants  to  display  the  group's  symbol  in  their  shops 
(Greer,  1997) . 

Sandpoint,  Idaho,  had  several  hate  groups  recruiting 
members  in  and  near  their  community.  The  citizens  united  to 
speak  out  at  public  meetings,  and  began  a campaign  of  door 
to  door  education  with  a message  of  tolerance.  They  created 
a town  Christmas  card  in  an  Art  for  Tolerance  Contest.  One 
seventh-grade  student  stated,  "If  we  grow  up  having  negative 
attitudes  about  people,  we'll  have  those  dangerous  attitudes 
all  of  our  lives"  (Ryan,  1997,  p.  5)  . 

Greer  (1997)  recommended  the  following  advice  if  hate 
groups  come  to  a community: 

• Speak  up.  Silence  can  be  interpreted  as 
acceptance.  Make  it  clear  that  your  community 
will  not  tolerate  hate. 

• Talk  with  your  neighbors.  Many  will  agree  with 
you. 

• Document  hate  crimes  by  reporting  them  to  the 
police . 

• Assist  the  victims  and  support  the  groups  being 
attacked. 

• Encourage  religious  and  civic  leaders  to  address 
the  problem  publicly  in  rallies  and  community 
meetings . 

• Newspaper  editors  can  help  by  reporting  on  the 
crimes  and  the  community's  response. 

• Contact  the  human-rights  organizations  in  your 
town  or  state.  Their  staffs  are  a good  source  of 
advice.  (p.  5) 

Hate  crimes  in  the  community  of  college  campuses  have 
put  administrators  in  a precarious  position.  Legal 
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decisions  confirming  students'  rights  to  free  speech  may 

seem  to  give  licensure  to  derogatory,  noxious  comments  to 

and  about  others  on  campus.  Palmer,  Penney,  Gehring,  and 

Neiger  (1997)  admonished  college  officials.  They  noted  that 

students  may  use  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  to 

express  negative  racial  or  ethnic  slurs.  The  authors 

asserted  that  this  promoted  inappropriate  behavior.  The 

conflict  between  Constitutional  rights  and  protection  of  all 

racial  and  ethnic  groups  has  created  a dilemma  for 

institutions  of  higher  education. 

Parr  (1991)  called  for  a balance  of  the  two  viewpoints. 

She  stated  that  the  mission  of  higher  education  is: 

to  be  one  of  the  few  social  institutions 
dedicated  to  unfettered  questioning.  To  sanitize 
debate  so  that  it  does  not  offend  any  individual  or 
group  in  our  society  would  require  that  we  avoid  most 
topics  of  contemporary  and  historical  importance.  To 
do  so,  moreover,  does  nothing  to  address  the  very  real 
social  ills  that  plague  our  nation,  (p.  24) 

Parr  (1991)  also  expressed  concern  that  avoiding 

curriculum  which  dealt  with  diversity,  ignoring  the 

diversity  of  American  society,  and  failing  to  educate 

students  in  regard  to  the  global  community  were  in  reality  a 

disservice  to  the  students  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  a 

sound  education.  Students  have  to  be  challenged  by  being 

exposed  to  ideas  that  are  "unfamiliar,  complicated,  and 

unsettling"  (p.  24) . This  has  the  potential  to  help 
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students  to  question,  understand,  and  even  admire  their  own 
perspectives,  as  well  as  those  of  others  different  from 
themselves.  Educators  have  to  become  models  for  others. 

They  must  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  being  open  to  new 
ideas,  and  perspectives.  In  this  way,  they  have  the  ability 
to  shift  some  of  their  own  paradigms  and  thus  aid  others  to 
shift  some  of  their  hallowed  mind  sets.  These  educators 
have  to  promote  the  fact  that  who  a person  has  been 
shouldn' t have  as  much  importance  as  what  a person  can 
become . 

Jones,  Terrell,  & Duggar  (1991)  stated  that  programs 
should  be  instituted  on  campuses  that  help  educate  others  to 
cross-cultural  awareness  and  promote  the  verity  that 
minorities  are  not  deficient,  just  different.  Many  campuses 
have  met  this  challenge  and  included  diversity  classes  in 
their  general  education  requirements  (Schuman  & Olufs, 

1995) . Betty  Schmitz  (Adams,  1992)  noted  that  "more  than 
one-third  of  all  colleges  and  universities  now  have  a 
multicultural  requirement  for  graduation;  at  least  a third 
offer  course  work  in  ethnic  and  gender  studies;  and  more 
than  half  have  introduced  multiculturalism  into  their 
departmental  course  offerings"  (p.  62) . 

Yerkovich  (1994)  has  been  a proponent  of  the  "WE" 
concept.  This  author  used  his  experience  with  athletes  as  a 
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model  for  building  community  among  diverse  individuals.  By 
emphasizing  the  positives  in  all  situations,  he  urged 
players  to  "look  for  the  good  in  each  teammate.  If  a 
situation  is  difficult,  strive  to  make  it  better"  (p.  38) . 

He  also  taught  that  there  was  value  in  togetherness  and 
giving  of  oneself. 

The  implications  for  building  this  sense  of  community 
on  multicultural  college  campuses  have  become  evident. 
Diversity  classes  may  be  used  as  venues  for  this  purpose. 
Yerkovich  encouraged  his  students  to  not  only  incorporate 
"WE"  into  their  lives,  but  to  also  steer  conversations  that 
were  contrary  to  this  back  in  that  direction.  He  stated, 
"The  acclaim  for  WE  is  universal  because  the  value  is 
intrinsic  to  our  very  being"  (p.  38) . 

The  impact  of  a single  individual  was  furthered  by 
Robert  Greenleaf  (1980),  "I  believe  the  transforming 
movement  that  raises  the  serving  quality  of  any  institution, 
large  or  small,  begins  with  the  initiative  of  one  individual 
person--no  matter  how  large  the  institution  or  how 
substantial  the  movement"  (p.  3) . 

A picture  of  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  diversity  can 
be  illustrated  with  the  human  body.  If  one  were  under  the 
misconception  that  only  the  eyes  were  of  significance,  the 
sense  of  smell  and  taste  would  never  be  utilized.  Eating 
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would  become  ineffectual  if  we  only  looked  at  the  food. 
Similarly,  if  only  our  sense  of  touch  was  deemed  precious, 
we  could  never  see  what  was  in  our  grasp  or  never  have  the 
use  of  our  mouths  to  discuss  its  attributes  with  another. 

Esteeming  only  one  perspective  or  one  people  as 
acceptable  or  worthy  of  emulating  would  make  for  a very 
mundane  world,  as  would  a body  with  only  one  sense,  or  four 
of  the  same  appendages.  Likewise,  our  communities,  and 
campuses  would  become  dull  and  tedious  without  the  variety 
of  diverse  people. 

Traditional  curriculum  has  been  evaluated  and  found 
lacking  by  many.  Schuman  and  Olufs  (1995)  believed  that 
curriculum  should  have  included  a history  and  identity  for 
every  student.  "It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the 
curriculum  accurately  reflects  the  contributions  that 
created  American  culture.  . . . Higher  education  should  be  a 
place  where  one  can  learn  about  the  different  contributions 
by  different  people  and  can  identify  with  whomever  he  or  she 
wishes"  (p.  244).  These  authors  also  pointed  out  that  each 
individual  was  made  up  of  many  parts.  One  part  may  have 
held  more  importance,  or  been  more  visible,  than  other  parts 
to  some  people.  This  has  an  effect  on  their  perception  of 
that  individual.  For  example,  imagine  "a  circle  of  20 
beings,  each  of  the  20  representing  a different  part  of  what 
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you  are.  There  is  the  sex  part,  the  religion  part,  class, 
where  you  came  from,  who  you  are  attracted  to,  age,  cultural 
background,  and  a lot  more.  Everyone  else  is  like  that, 
too.  None  of  us  is  one  thing"  (p.  301) . One  of  the 
purposes  of  multicultural  education  has  been  to  help 
students  realize  this  and  become  aware  of  how  they  may  have 
been  restrictive  in  their  perception  and,  ultimately,  their 
judgment  of  others. 

Halstead  (1995)  pointed  out  that  just  as  there  were 
many  proponents  of  multicultural  education,  there  were  many 
opponents.  "The  way  multicultural  education  is  currently 
being  supported  further  vulcanizes  the  differences  between 
groups  rather  than  promoting  the  integration  of 
perspectives.  In  other  words,  by  creating  specific  academic 
departments  and  requirements  for  minority  studies,  many 
institutions  are  creating  more  separatism"  (p.  308) . He 
further  pointed  out  that  critics  felt  by  requiring 
multicultural  curricula,  freedom  of  choice  and  academic 
freedom  of  the  professors  were  being  limited. 

It  had  been  noted  that  those  required  courses  had  the 
capability  to  be  deemed  worthwhile,  however,  if  students 
actually  became  more  socially  at  ease  with  others  of 
differing  race.  Multicultural  education  had  the  tools  to 
expose  students  to  different  groups  of  people,  and  help  them 
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become  more  comfortable  accepting  them  and  the  variety  of 
perspectives  they  can  contribute  to  our  society. 

Campus  Climate 


Parr  (1991)  expressed  her  concern  that  campuses  were 
becoming  increasingly  polarized.  Students  and  faculty  have 
reacted  to  the  efforts  of  institutional  initiatives  with 
resentment  and  increased  fervor  to  proselytize  with  their 
own  point  of  view.  She  suggested  that  ideology  has  become 
the  measure  used  for  various  aspects  of  institutional 
issues.  The  author's  viewpoint  expressed  that  campuses  have 
become  polarized  because  of  the  importance  place  on  such 
issues  as  awards,  tenure,  committee  memberships,  and 
research  funding.  "The  campus,  as  a result,  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  dominated  by  political  issues  of  the  day  and 
discouraging  the  kind  of  encounter  with  a diversity  of 
ideas,  unconstrained  inquiry,  and  civil  discourse  that  are 
the  hallmarks  of  a true  liberal  arts  education"  (p.  23). 

Wong  (1991)  stated  the  following: 

We  may  wish  to  believe,  as  I heard  it  said  at  a 
recent  conference  on  "Making  Diversity  Work,"  that  the 
more  diversity  you  have,  the  fewer  problems  you  have. 
But  on  campuses  where  hate  crimes  have  escalated,  where 
student  ethnic  groups  have  begun  to  attack  each  other, 
where  arguments  over  the  traditional  canon  have  made 
enemies  of  colleagues,  it  is  not  convincing.  We 
cannot  fall  into  the  trap  of  arguing  that  diversity  in 
and  of  itself  is  good  and  ignore  the  importance  of 
commonality,  coherence,  unity,  connectedness,  and 
community,  (p.  51) 
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Justiz  and  Delco  (1992)  supported  a community 
perspective,  as  well.  "Liberty  demands  that  citizens  be 
allowed  to  pursue  their  special  interests  except  when  those 
interests  come  into  conflict  with  the  public  good,  i.e., 
when  they  negatively  affect  the  rights  of  other  citizens  or 
the  interests  of  the  community"  (p.  19) . 

Kuh  and  Whitt  (1988)  further  stated  the  importance  of 
student  culture  on  higher  education  campuses.  They 
discussed  the  effect  this  culture  has  on  both  professional 
and  personal  goals  of  the  students.  The  student  culture  as 
a subculture  also  has  an  impact  on  the  institution' s climate 
and  culture  which  affects  the  experiences  of  all  in  the 
higher  education  institution. 

The  importance  of  the  students'  reception  to 
multicultural  education  has  become  evident.  Without  this, 
the  effect  of  such  programs  would  be  negligible.  Halstead 
(1995)  warned  that  a curriculum  developed  for  college 
campuses  should  also  stress  unity  rather  than  separatism. 

He  noted  that  many  institutions  have  created  separate 
departments  for  such  groups  as  Asians,  African  Americans, 
and  Hispanics.  He  felt  the  most  effective  way  to  promote 
understanding  without  creating  division  was  to  develop 
divisions  of  ethnic  studies  which  can  nurture  the 
unification  of  groups,  stimulate  discussions,  and  result  in 
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critical  thinking  which  can  promote  respect  rather  than  fear 
or  prejudice  for  differences. 

Cultural  universals  have  been  highlighted  to  exhibit 
commonalities  between  cultures.  For  example,  "avoidance,  of 
incest,  kinship  relations,  deference  of  children  to  parents, 
courage,  self-control,  and  similar  attributes  are  found 
universally  throughout  all  human  cultures.  All  societies 
show  an  'alliance'  or  'marriage'  between  male  and  female 
with  some  degree  of  mutual  obligation,  time  commitment, 
sexual  access,  and  social  sanctions"  (Halpern,  1994, 

p.  118) . 

Levine  (1993)  also  noted  that  such  programs  as 
increasing  minority  enrollment  through  affirmative  action 
admissions  policies  have  created  tensions.  Students  as  a 
result  have  taken  on  attitudes  that  reflect  a lack  of 
civility  to  those  of  differing  race  and  ethnicity.  This  has 
also  caused  negative  attitudes  toward  classes  which  promote 
a celebration  of  racial  and  cultural  diversity. 

Ernest  Boyer  (Levine,  1993)  noted  that  higher  education 
had  an  obligation  to  academic  goals.  These  were  usually 
easily  and  clearly  defined.  The  social  and  civic  aspects  of 
the  campus  were  not  so  apparent.  The  wealth  of  diversity  of 
cultures  within  the  nation  has  had  the  potential  to  be 
enriching  to  the  student  body.  Boyer  warned  that  a balance 
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must  be  maintained  between  individualism  and  the  sense  of 
community.  "And  the  goal  of  the  university  . . . should  be 
to  help  all  students  understand  that  they  are  not  only 
autonomous  individuals  with  a unique  heritage,  but  also 
members  of  a human  community  to  which  they  are  accountable" 
(p.  325) . 

Wong  (1991)  expressed  an  approach  to  diversity  on 
campuses  to  create  a more  integrated  community.  He  further 
reiterated,  "It  is  not  a multicultural  community  that  we 
seek;  it  is  an  intercultural  community,  where  different 
groups  engage  each  other  with  united  purpose"  (p.  53) . 

Student  affairs  has  been  facing  the  challenge  to  hire 
minority  staff,  provide  training  for  those  dealing  with 
diversity  issues,  creating  additional  counseling  and 
cultural  activities  for  the  college  campus.  Unfortunately, 
groups  on  campuses  have  not  attended  each  other's  events. 
Levine  (1993)  stated  that  "the  co-curriculum  on  most 
campuses  seemed  to  be  not  a vehicle  for  encouraging 
education  or  interaction  among  diverse  peoples,  but  rather  a 
mechanism  for  separating  people  comfortably  according  to 
differences"  (p.  340) . The  challenge  of  creating  community 
on  our  college  campuses  was  further  expressed  by 
Greenleaf  (1980) . "How  to  achieve  community  under  the 
shelter  of  bigness  may  be  the  essence  of  this  challenge 
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because  so  much  of  caring  depends  upon  knowing  and 
interacting  with  persons  in  the  intimacy  of  propinquity" 

(p.  4)  . 

Levine  (1993)  concluded  through  his  research: 

• Diversity  is  poorly  defined  on  campus. 

• Goals  for  diversity  are  unclear. 

• Most  colleges  and  universities  lack  comprehensive 
and  systematic  plans. 

• In  general,  presidents  are  not  providing  adequate 
leadership . 

• Students  are  divided,  and  tension  around  diversity 
is  high. 

• Faculty  for  the  most  part  have  abdicated. 

• Student  affairs  is  being  asked  inappropriately  to 
assume  almost  full  responsibility  for  the 
diversity  agenda. 

• Diverse  populations  are  highly  underrepresented  in 
the  student  bodies  of  colleges  and  universities 
and  on  their  faculties,  senior  staffs,  and  boards 
of  trustees. 

• The  curriculum  has  largely  peripheralized  or 
neglected  diversity. 

• The  co-curriculum,  though  rich  in  diversity 
programs,  lacks  intellectual  depth,  is  unconnected 
with  the  academic  side  of  higher  education,  and  is 
largely  ignored  by  the  faculty. 

• Standards  of  free  speech  and  academic  freedom  are 
being  questioned  on  a number  of  campuses. 

• Academic  culture  has  grown  weak  and  fails  to 
provide  colleges  and  universities  with  a shared 
set  of  beliefs  and  values  that  go  beyond 
differences  that  divide  people,  (pp.  343-344) 

Roberts  et  al . (1994)  admonished  higher  education 

institutions  to  not  be  satisfied  with  offering  ethnic  clubs 
and  organizations  as  the  solution  to  community  building.  It 
was  stressed  that  separatism  rather  than  a cohesive 
community  would  evolve.  Orientation,  training,  mentoring, 
and  sharing  would  have  to  be  promoted  through  residential 
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programs,  campus-life  activities,  and  interactions  with 
faculty  and  administrators.  Only  then  would  the  level  of 
the  sense  of  belonging  be  elevated. 

Levine  (1993)  challenged  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  promote  candid  discussions  in  regard  to 
diversity,  to  put  pressure  on  college  presidents  to  deal 
with  diversity,  to  clearly  define  the  term  diversity  for  the 
campus,  to  encourage  the  faculty  to  expand  the  curriculum  to 
include  diversity  topics  and  issues,  to  initiate  a 
long-range  plan  with  a time-line  for  the  diversity  concerns 
on  campus,  and  ultimately  to  view  diversity  as  a challenging 
opportunity  rather  than  a problem. 

Faculty  may  have  seen  the  charge  to  diversify  the 
curriculum  as  a lowering  of  standards  or  quality  of 
instruction  (Halpern,  1994) . The  curriculum  should  be 
motivated  by  decency,  justice,  and  impartiality.  "A 
multicultural  curriculum  can  help  students  develop  a 
positive  sense  of  identity  and  strong  racial  and  ethnic 
pride"  (pp.  116-117).  This  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
awareness  of  diversity  which  counteracts  the  ingraining  of 
stereotypes . 

Juan  Gonzales  (Roberts  et  al.,  1994)  noted  that 
diversity  should  be  the  balance  of  equity  with  quality. 
Faculty  could  practice  behaviors  that  would  encourage 
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minority  students  to  succeed.  Gonzales  clarified  this  by 
saying  the  simple  act  of  caring  by  a faculty  member  can  have 
a tremendous  impact  on  his  or  her  effectiveness  with  diverse 
students.  He  advised  those  dealing  with  students  of 
cultural  and  racial  diversity  to  display  acceptance  of  the 
students,  be  respectful  toward  them,  discuss  goals,  create  a 
strong  sense  of  community,  be  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and 
effort  for  the  students,  act  as  a mentor,  and  finally,  to 
reaffirm  the  fact  that  there  existed  the  belief  in  the 
student's  potential.  Greenleaf  (1980)  supported  this,  "I 
believe  that  caring  for  persons,  the  more  able  and  the  less 
able  serving  each  other,  is  what  makes  a good  society" 

(p.  2) . 

Institutions  of  higher  education  were  challenged  to 
research  their  policies,  and  even  their  goals,  to  determine 
if  they  were  truly  serving  all  the  needs  of  their  students, 
and  ultimately  the  greater  society  at  large  (Roberts  et  al . , 
1994) . It  was  emphasized  that  although  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  diversity  was  usually  easily  procured,  the  actual 
change  required  was  often  resisted.  Somehow,  institutions 
must  be  teaching  critical  thinking  skills,  logic,  and 
abstract  thought.  They  should  educate  for  making  a living, 
as  well  as  educate  for  living.  A curriculum  which  was 
diversified  yet  cohesive,  committed  to  Western  studies  with 
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shared  Western  heritage,  and  a culturally  diverse  curriculum 
without  racist  or  sexist  attitudes  must  be  developed 
(Halpern,  1994 ) . 

Ellen  Junn  (Halpern,  1994)  recommended  various 
experiential  classroom  exercises  to  promote  student 
understanding  of  the  challenges  minority  students  dealt  with 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  the  outside 
community.  Role-playing  with  various  characteristics 
imposed  on  the  participants  was  one  such  method.  These 
characteristics  were  in  a range  from  limited  language  to 
stereotypical  attitudes.  Simulation  exercises  also  have  the 
capability  of  being  used  to  allow  students  to  participate  in 
social  situations  where  cultural  values,  expectations, 
communication  styles,  and  stereotyping  interacted  to  create 
results  from  which  students  can  learn.  Junn  also 
recommended  group  discussion  exercises,  but  warned  that 
certain  stipulations  be  followed.  She  felt  that  positive 
feedback  to  students'  efforts  to  participate  was  important. 
Promoting  the  sharing  of  cultures,  and  allowing  sufficient 
response  time  for  all  students  was  also  critical.  The 
author  also  stated  that  those  who  were  responding  and  those 
who  were  not  responding  in  class  was  noteworthy.  Creating 
ways  to  involve  all  students  in  discussions  should  be 
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Varlotta  (1997)  emphasized  the  impact  an  institution's 
policies  and  practices  will  have  on  students'  attitudes 
toward  diversity.  This  was  seen  in  both  academic  and  co- 
curricular  activities  on  campus.  She  pointed  out  that  the 
institution' s reputation  will  also  have  the  potential  to 
become  more  positive.  She  cited  studies  which  have 
determined  that  if  students  participated  in  diversity 
classes,  and  co-curricular  activities,  their  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  college  experience  increased.  Their 
commitment  to  multiculturalism  also  became  more  profound. 

Sedlacek  and  Brooks  (1976)  recommended  that  students 
actually  take  notes  daily  and  log  examples  of  racism  in 
discussions,  at  their  jobs,  in  their  residences,  or  at 
social  functions.  The  authors  noted  that  students  were 
often  surprised  at  the  preponderance  of  such  incidents  in 
their  daily  life. 

Varlotta  (1997)  suggested  that  mission  statements  be 
developed  which  promote  diversity  without  hindering  the 
right  of  free  speech.  She  stated  that  speakers  with  a great 
variety  of  perspectives  should  be  allowed  on  campuses. 
Students  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  viewpoints. 

She  also  stressed  that  although  students  were  of  the  same 
race,  culture,  or  gender,  they  had  not  necessarily  lived  the 
same  experiences  nor  embraced  the  same  viewpoints. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  in  1990  developed  six 
principles  to  define  the  sense  of  coramunity  every  college 
and  university  should  aspire  to  create: 

• By  a purposeful  community,  we  mean  a place  where 
faculty  and  students  share  academic  goals  and  work 
together  to  strengthen  teaching  and  learning  on 
campus . 

• By  an  open  community,  we  mean  a place  where 
freedom  of  expression  is  uncompromisingly  defended 
and  where  civility  is  powerfully  affirmed. 

• By  a just  community,  we  mean  a place  where  the 
sacredness  of  each  person  is  honored  and  where 
diversity  is  aggressively  pursued. 

• By  a disciplined  community,  we  mean  a place  where 
individuals  accept  their  obligations  to  the  group 
and  where  well-defined  governance  procedures  guide 
behavior  for  the  common  good. 

• By  a caring  community,  we  mean  a place  where  the 
well-being  of  each  member  is  sensitively  supported 
and  where  service  to  others  encouraged. 

• By  a celebrative  community,  we  mean  a place  where 
the  heritage  of  the  institution  is  remembered  and 
where  rituals  affirming  both  tradition  and  change 
are  widely  shared.  (Levine,  1993,  p.  327) 

Although  studies  have  shown  that  students  tended  to  be 

the  force  that  initiated  diversity  on  their  campuses,  there 

has  been  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  both  the 

minority  and  majority  students.  Both  groups  were  reported 

to  feel  that  there  were  far  more  differences  between  them 

than  commonalities: 

Students  perceive  on  campus  no  culture  or 
commonality  broad  enough  to  bring  them 
together.  . . . Students  tended  to  view  themselves  in 
smaller  and  smaller  categories.  . . . There  is  also  a 
growing  sense  among  students  of  being  victims.  The 
language  of  victimization  was  heard  again  and  again 
among  majority  and  minority  students,  men  and  women, 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  every  race  and  ethnic 
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group.  The  feeling  of  being  "the  other" — left  out  and 
discriminated  against — is  powerful.  (Levine,  1993, 
p.  336) 

Keith  Richburg,  an  African-American  journalist  and 
author  who  actually  lived  in  Africa  for  three  years  warned 
that  the  old  civil  rights  crusaders  have  not  seen  their 
aspired  culmination  of  a color-blind,  multicultural  society. 
He  stated  that  African  Americans  have  become  so  enamored 
with  the  desire  to  reaffirm  an  African  identity  that  they 
have  promoted  separate  communities,  schools,  neighborhoods, 
and  businesses.  He  concluded  with  the  following  statements: 

My  view  is  that  separation  is  the  wrong  approach, 
that  we  need  instead  to  go  back  to  the  original  idea  of 
America  as  a melting  pot  and  create  a society  that's 
truly  color-blind,  not  carved  up  into  racial  and  ethnic 
duchies.  Sorry,  but  I've  seen  what  happens  when 
societies  become  sundered  by  their  divisions.  ...  We 
in  America  have  so  far  managed  to  escape  that  kind  of 
violent  reckoning  that  tears  at  so  much  of  the  world — 
and  not  only  in  Africa — and  this  despite  our  being  a 
nation  created  from  multiple  colors,  religions,  ethnic 
groupings.  Surely  the  answer  for  avoiding  that  kind  of 
violence  in  the  future  lies  in  expanding  American 
inclusiveness,  not  voluntarily  segregating  or 
separating  ourselves.  (Chronicle  for  Higher  Education, 
1997,  p.  B-11) 

Promoting  the  issue  of  diversity  alone  may  cause 
dissension  and  negative  reactions.  When  human  issues  have 
been  coupled  with  this,  improvement  for  diverse  cultures  on 
college  campuses  will  be  more  likely.  Some  of  these  could 
be  commonality,  universality,  unity,  connectedness, 
belonging,  and  community  (Roberts  et  al.. 
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salad  concept  "where  different  cultures  contribute  to  a 
national  culture  while  simultaneously  maintaining  their 
distinct  identity  and  character"  (Halpern,  1994,  p.  109)  has 
been  perceived  as  the  ideal  of  this  concept. 

Roberts  et  al . (1994)  emphasized  the  principle  that 

respect  for  differences  must  exist  before  a community 
environment  can  be  built.  It  was  recommended  that  some  of 
the  following  strategies  be  enacted  to  promote  regard  and 
appreciation  for  others.  Some  of  these  were  to  learn  the 
students'  names,  encourage  discussion  and  debate  that  was 
not  demeaning  to  any  individual,  enjoy  each  students' 
individuality  and  accomplishments,  have  equal  standards  and 
expectations  for  all  students,  assist  when  necessary  but  do 
not  lower  the  standards,  and  use  actual  racial  incidents  as 
teachable  moments. 


Summary 


Education  has  been  viewed  as  a vehicle  to  rid  society 
of  prejudicial  behaviors.  Academic  success  has  been  very 
highly  correlated  with  economic  success.  An  educated 
citizenry  has  the  potential  to  become  a truly  democratic 
society. 
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A society  without  racism  would  benefit  everyone. 
Educating  people  to  help  them  become  aware  of  their  own 
prejudicial  attitudes  has  been  seen  as  the  origination 
point.  One  goal  of  education  was  to  make  the  world  a better 
place  in  which  to  live  for  those  who  attended  institutions 
of  higher  education,  as  well  as  all  citizens  of  the  greater 
community. 

The  attitudes  and  ideals  our  college  students  have 
embraced  have  an  inevitable  impact  on  the  future  of  our 
country  and  world.  Determining  what  attitudes  were  espoused 
among  students  of  diverse  race  toward  students  of  other 
racial  backgrounds  can  be  the  genesis  for  effective  change. 
"High  expectations  for  realistic  change  is  the  desired 
philosophy.  . . . Ultimately  it  will  take  efforts  by  many 
individual  researchers,  counselors,  and  personnel  workers  to 
radically  alter  institutional  racism  in  the  education  system 
and  the  larger  society"  (Sedlacek  & Brooks,  1973,  p.  186) . 

In  reaction  to  such  challenges,  continued  research  and 
implementation  of  new  practices  and  policies  have  continued. 


CHAPTER  3 

METHOD  OF  RESEARCH 


Introduction 


This  research  study  looked  at  students  of  differing 
race  and  ethnicity  and  compared  their  attitudes  toward 
others  of  the  same  and  differing  race  in  various  social 
situations.  The  culture  and  population  of  a college  campus 
have  implications  for  the  future  of  both  the  individual  and 
the  world  in  which  the  individual  will  live.  The  results  or 
product  of  education  can  have  a positive  or  negative  effect 
on  society. 

"One  general  goal  for  the  multicultural  society  is  for 
all  people  to  feel  more  comfortable  in  both  the  physical  and 
the  human  environment.  Obviously,  a greater  valuing  of 
diversity  among  humans  enhances  the  likelihood  of  greater 
comfort  for  all"  (Stabb,  Harris,  & Talley,  1995,  p.  225) . 
With  this  consideration,  it  seemed  worthwhile  to  investigate 
diverse  students  on  a college  campus  to  determine  if  a 
comfortable  sense  of  community  existed  among  them. 
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Statement  of  the  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  attitudes 
of  students  on  a college  campus  toward  those  of  differing 
race  while  attending  a large  research-based  university  in 
the  southeast.  Undergraduates  of  white,  African  American, 
Asian  American,  and  Hispanic/Latino  racial  or  ethnic 
backgrounds  were  surveyed  in  regard  to  specific  social 
situations.  For  example,  white  students  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  which  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  racial  or  ethnic 
categories  in  the  situations.  African  American  students 
completed  a survey  which  included  social  situations  using 
black,  Hispanic,  and  white  students  as  the  racial  or  ethnic 
category  in  the  situations.  Hispanic/Latino  students 
completed  a survey  which  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  students  as  the 
racial  or  ethnic  category  in  the  situations.  Asian  American 
students  completed  a survey  which  included  descriptions  of 
social  situations  using  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  racial  or 
ethnic  categories  in  the  situations.  This  was  done  to 
determine  if  race  or  ethnic  background  affected  the  attitude 
of  the  student  toward  the  individuals  in  these  situations. 
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This  study  posed  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a difference  in  white  students'  attitudes 
toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in  social 
situations? 

2.  Is  there  a difference  in  African  American  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 

3.  Is  there  a difference  in  Hispanic/Latino  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 

4.  Is  there  a difference  in  Asian  American  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 


Selection  of  Sample 


Inferential  statistics  were  used  in  this  study. 

An  experimental  design  or  set  of  methods  was  used  to  draw 
inferences  about  a larger  population.  This  was  determined 
from  data  available  on  a representative  subset  of  the  larger 
group  (Shavelson,  1988).  The  population  for  this 
study  was  undergraduates  at  a large  research-based 
university. 
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The  sample  for  this  study  consisted  of  undergraduate 
students  at  a major  research  university  in  the  southeast. 
These  students  were  enrolled  in  an  introductory 
communications  course.  This  course  was  designed  to  help  the 
student  understand  human  communication  and  was  to  be  taken 
as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  general  education  requirement 
for  social  and  behavioral  sciences  mandated  by  the 
university  for  all  native  undergraduate  students.  This 
course  fulfilled  three  of  the  6 to  12  credits  required  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  The  course  was  also  a 
prerequisite  for  acceptance  into  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  with  a major  in  Communication  Processes  and 
Disorders . 

The  class  typically  enrolled  300  students  of  diverse 
demographical  background.  The  class  contained  77.4  percent 
white  students,  7.2  percent  African  American  students,  4.9 
percent  Asian  Americans,  and  10.6  percent  Hispanic/Latino 
students.  The  university  had  73.8  percent  white  students, 
6.0  percent  African  American  students,  5.8  percent  Asian 
American,  9.1  percent  Hispanic/Latino  students,  and  4.3 
percent  American  Indian  or  International  students  in  the 
student  population.  The  class  had  39.2  percent  male  and 
60.8  percent  female  undergraduate  students.  The  university 
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had  50.6  percent  male  and  49.3  percent  female  undergraduate 
students . 


Collection  of  the  Data 


The  Informed  Consent  Form  and  Situational  Attitude 
Scale  were  approved  to  be  used  by  the  Institutional  Review 
Board  at  the  university.  A copy  of  the  informed  consent 
form  has  been  included  (Appendix  A) . A letter  of  request 
(Appendix  B)  was  sent  to  the  instructor  of  the  selected 
course  to  gain  permission  to  query  the  students  in  the  class 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  for  the  research  study. 
The  instructor  agreed  to  have  the  students  in  the  class 
participate  in  the  research  study.  He  notified  the 
researcher  that  for  participation  in  the  study,  the  students 
would  receive  5 extra  credit  points  toward  the  410  total 
points  for  their  semester  grade.  The  students  were  informed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  gather  information  to 
aid  college  officials  in  legislating  and  carrying  out  more 
appropriate  policies  and  procedures  for  college  campuses. 

The  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to  sign  the  Informed 
Consent  Form  and  participate  in  the  survey.  Each  student 
received  the  same  questionnaire. 
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Data  assessing  the  attitude  of  students  toward  others 
of  different  racial  or  ethnic  background  was  collected  from 
the  answers  obtained  by  surveying  the  students.  There  were 
314  students  in  the  class  and  265  students  completed  the 
Situational  Attitude  Scale.  This  constituted  an  84  percent 
return  rate. 


Research  Design 


The  survey  instrument  used  was  the  Situational  Attitude 
Scale  developed  by  William  Sedlacek  and  Glenwood  Brooks. 
Permission  to  use  this  instrument  was  granted  by  William 
Sedlacek  in  response  to  a letter  of  request  (Appendix  C, 
Appendix  D,  Appendix  E) . The  Situational  Attitude  Scale 
(Appendix  F)  was  given  to  the  students  to  complete. 

The  purpose  of  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  was  to 
measure  prejudicial  attitude  differences  against  a group. 
Prejudice  for  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  was  defined  as 
"some  negative  attributions  or  consequences  of  being  a 
member  of  a certain  group"  (Sedlacek,  1996,  p.  201) . 

Through  numerous  studies,  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  has 
been  shown  to  assess  attitudes  toward  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  as  well  as,  persons  with  disabilities;  aged  persons; 
Mormons;  women;  children;  commuting  students;  gays,  lesbians 
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and  bisexuals;  athletes;  African  American  clients;  and 
counselor  attitudes  toward  African  Americans  with  both 
validity  and  reliability  (Sedlacek,  1996) . 

Minatoya  and  Sedlacek  (1979)  used  the  SAS  to  determine 
racial  attitudes  of  259  incoming  freshman  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Johnson  and  Sedlacek  (1979)  used  the  SAS  to 
ascertain  male  and  female  racial  attitudes  of  266  incoming 
freshman  using  a two-way  analysis  of  variance.  Sedlacek  and 
Brooks  (1972)  used  a two-way  analysis  of  variance  to 
determine  the  differences  in  racial  attitudes  of  1114  white 
male  and  female  university  students  toward  blacks. 

"The  Situational  Attitude  Scale  contains  10  personal  or 
social  situations  that  have  some  relevance  to  a racial 
response.  For  each  situation,  10  bipolar  semantic 
differential  scales  were  written"  (Sedlacek  & Brooks,  1973, 
p.  187) . Evaluative  terms  were  used,  since  it  has  been 
determined  that  they  elicit  reaction  better  than  words  of 
power  or  movement  (Sedlacek,  1996) . The  situations  for  the 
questions  were  developed  through  focus  groups,  publications, 
research  literature,  brainstorming  sessions,  and  pilot 
studies.  Sedlacek  (1996)  noted  that  the  brainstorming  often 
involved  representatives  from  the  groups  to  be  surveyed. 
Situations  and  terminology  that  was  commonly  expressed 
rather  than  politically  correct  terms  were  used.  The 
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representatives  who  were  interviewed  also  cited  examples  of 
prejudice  that  they  had  observed  in  others,  thus  reducing 
reluctance  to  expose  their  own  feelings  when  offering 
suggestions  for  survey  situations  (Sedlacek,  1996) . 

Situational  Attitude  Survey  (SAS)  Social  Situation  1 
stated,  "You  meet  your  new  roommate  who  is  (race) SAS 
Social  Situation  2 stated,  "You  see  a (race)  man  makes  all 
the  decisions  on  a date,  including  where  to  go  and  what  to 
order  in  a restaurant."  SAS  Social  Situation  3 stated,  "A 
(race)  woman  in  your  hometown  has  a 'loose'  reputation." 

SAS  Social  Situation  4 stated,  "You  are  walking  down  the 
street  alone  and  must  pass  a corner  where  a group  of  five 
young  (race)  men  are  loitering."  SAS  Social  Situation  5 
stated,  "Your  best  friend  has  just  become  engaged  to  a 
(race)  person." 

Form  A used  Hispanic  as  the  racial/ethnic 
characteristic.  Form  B used  black  as  the  racial/ethnic 
characteristic,  and  Form  C used  white  as  the  racial/ethnic 
characteristic  in  the  social  and  personal  situation 
questions.  Additionally,  each  student  was  asked  to  complete 
demographic  information  that  indicated  his  or  her  age,  year 
in  school,  gender,  and  racial  or  ethnic  background. 

The  Situational  Attitude  Scale  was  developed  and  used 
with  assessment  and  control  forms  to  negate  the  tendency  of 
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people  to  mask  or  avoid  expressing  feelings  of  prejudice. 
Research  has  confirmed  that  situations,  as  living  in  close 
proximity  or  sustained  personal  contact,  tended  to  evoke 
prejudicial  attitudes  (White  & Sedlacek,  1987)  . Thus,  these 
were  included  in  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale.  Different 
versions  of  the  SAS  have  been  developed  to  include 
promotions,  bussing  children  to  schools,  and  quotas  for 
school  admissions  or  for  financial  aid  awards  with  differing 
racial  or  ethnic  categories  referenced  in  the  questions 
(Balenger,  Hoffman,  & Sedlacek,  1992) . 

The  Situational  Attitude  Scale  has  been  used  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  prejudicial  attitudes 
with  experimental  and  control  forms  being  used  for  each 
subject.  Randomization  has  been  implemented  when  separate 
racial  forms  were  used  to  survey  individuals.  Test-retest 
was  used  with  the  development  of  the  Situational  Attitude 
Survey  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  it  was  reliable. 

The  measure  of  prejudicial  attitude  toward  a group  was  found 
to  be  present  with  a reliability  coefficient  ranging  from 
.70  to  .89  (Sedlacek,  1996).  In  this  study,  each  student 
was  given  an  identical  survey  to  all  other  students  which 
served  as  a control  factor  using  experimental  and  control 
logic . 
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Each  student  completed  fifteen  questions  with  ten 
bipolar  adjectives.  There  were  five  different  questions 
with  the  words  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  interjected  in 
each.  The  positive  pole  was  varied  from  left  to  right  on 
random  questions  to  help  avoid  response  set.  A total  of  150 
questions  were  answered  by  each  student. 

Statistical  Analysis  and  Variables 


The  statistical  method  used  in  this  study  was  a split- 
plot  analysis  of  variance.  This  statistical  method  compared 
the  means  of  subgroups  on  more  than  one  factor  (Borg  & Gall, 
1989;  Fraenkel  & Wallen,  1993;  Shavelson,  1988)  . It  was 
used  to  determine  whether  the  mean  scores  of  the  white, 
African  American,  Asian  American,  and  Hispanic/Latino 
students  differed  significantly  on  Forms  A,  B,  and  C of  the 
Situational  Attitude  Scale.  It  was  also  used  to  determine 
if  the  mean  scores  of  white  students  differed  significantly 
between  Forms  A,  B,  and  C of  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale; 
if  the  mean  scores  of  African  American  students  differed 
significantly  between  Forms  A,  B,  and  C of  the  Situational 
Attitude  Scale;  if  the  mean  scores  of  Hispanic/Latino 
students  differed  significantly  between  Forms  A,  B,  and  C of 
the  Situational  Attitude  Scale;  and  if  the  mean  scores  of 
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Asian  American  students  differed  significantly  between  Forms 
A,  B,  and  C of  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale.  Comparisons 
were  made  within  the  four  racial/ethnic  groups  that 
completed  the  survey.  Gender  differences  between  white, 
African  American,  Hispanic/Latino,  and  Asian  American 
students  were  calculated.  Gender  differences  within  the 
white,  African  7\merican,  Hispanic/Latino,  and  Asian  American 
students  were  also  determined. 

The  main  effects  or  factors  in  this  study  were  whether 
or  not  white,  African  American,  Hispanic/Latino,  or  Asian 
American  students  had  differing  attitudes  toward  white, 
black,  or  Hispanic  persons.  This  was  done  on  all  five  items 
on  Forms  A,  B,  and  C,  between  the  white,  African  American, 
Hispanic/Latino,  and  Asian  American  student  groups  and 
within  the  white,  African  American,  Hispanic/Latino,  and 
Asian  American  student  groups. 

Summary 


This  research  was  conducted  to  determine  if  students  on 
a large  research-based  university  campus  in  the  southeast 
had  prejudicial  attitudes  toward  those  of  differing  race  or 
ethnic  background  in  the  1990s.  By  comparing  the  results  of 
the  Situational  Attitude  Scale,  a plan  for  policies  and 
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programs  to  promote  a sense  of  community  among  the  student 
body  on  college  campuses  will  become  a more  viable 
possibility. 

The  importance  of  the  student's  sense  of  social  support 
has  been  found  to  be  correlated  to  academic  success.  "The 
challenge  of  diversity  is  not  primarily  the  deficits  of 
minorities;  it  is  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  institutions  and  their  capacity  to  change"  (Kleemann, 
1994,  p.  148) . It  was  with  this  challenge  that  the  research 
was  initiated. 


CHAPTER  4 
ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  attitudes 
of  students  toward  those  of  differing  race  or  ethnic 
background  while  attending  a large  research-based  university 
in  the  southeast.  Undergraduates  of  white,  African 
American,  Hispanic/Latino,  and  Asian  American  racial/ethnic 
backgrounds  were  surveyed  in  regard  to  specific  social 
situations.  White  students  responded  to  a questionnaire 
which  included  descriptions  of  social  situations  using 
black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic  categories  in 
the  situations.  African  American  students  completed  a 
survey  that  included  descriptions  of  social  situations  using 
black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic  categories  in 
the  situations.  Hispanic/Latino  students  completed  a survey 
which  included  descriptions  of  social  situations  using 
black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  and  ethnic  categories  in 
the  situations.  Asian  American  students  completed  a survey 
which  included  descriptions  of  social  situations  using 
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black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic  categories  in 
the  situations.  This  survey  used  racial  or  ethnic 
background  as  a variable  to  compare  students'  perceptions  of 
the  individuals  in  these  different  situations. 

This  study  asked  the  following  guestions: 

1.  Was  there  a difference  in  white  students'  attitudes 
toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in  social 
situations? 

2.  Was  there  a difference  in  African  American 
students'  attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic 
individuals  in  social  situations? 

3.  Was  there  a difference  in  Hispanic/Latino  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 

4.  Was  there  a difference  in  Asian  American  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 

Research  Method 

The  survey  instrument  used  was  the  Situational  Attitude 
Scale  (Appendix  F)  developed  by  William  Sedlacek  and 
Glenwood  Brooks.  Form  B delineated  the  word  black  for  the 
race  in  the  social  situations.  Form  A used  the  word 
Hispanic  for  the  race  in  the  social  situations.  Form  C used 
the  word  white  for  the  race  in  the  social  situations.  The 
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purpose  of  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  was  to  measure 
prejudicial  attitude  differences  against  a group.  Prejudice 
for  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  was  defined  as  "some 
negative  attributions  or  consequences  of  being  a member  of  a 
certain  group"  (Sedlacek,  1996,  p.  201) . The  students 
completed  the  three  forms  in  the  survey.  Greater 
prejudicial  attitude  was  indicated  by  higher  scores. 

The  sample  for  this  study  consisted  of  undergraduate 
students  at  a major  research  university  in  the  southeast. 
These  students  were  enrolled  in  an  introductory 
communications  course.  The  class  surveyed  typically 
enrolled  300  students  of  diverse  demographical  background. 
The  surveyed  class  contained  77.4  percent  white  students, 

7.2  percent  African  American  students,  4.9  percent  Asian 
American,  and  10.6  percent  Hispanic/Latino  students.  The 
university  had  73.8  percent  white  students,  6.0  percent 
African  American  students,  5.8  percent  Asian  American,  and 
9.1  percent  Hispanic/Latino  students  in  the  total 
undergraduate  student  population.  The  remaining  students  at 
the  university  were  Native  American  and  International.  The 
surveyed  class  had  39.2  percent  male  and  60.8  percent  female 
undergraduate  students.  The  university  had  50.6  percent 
male  and  49.3  percent  female  undergraduate  students.  There 
were  314  students  in  the  class  and  265  students  completed 
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the  Situational  Attitude  Scale.  This  constituted  an  84 
percent  return  rate. 


Survey  Response 


The  students  were  each  given  a consent  form  which  they 
read  and  signed  giving  their  permission  to  be  participants 
in  the  study.  They  were  asked  to  answer  each  question 
honestly  and  separately  from  the  other  questions.  They  were 
told  that  they  would  be  allowed  as  much  time  as  they  felt 
they  needed  to  read,  and  respond  to  each  question.  The 
surveys  were  completed  and  collected. 

The  respondents  completed  personal  demographic 
information  with  the  Situational  Attitude  Survey.  Only 
those  surveys  were  used  which  had  racial/ethnic  information 
on  the  student  completing  the  survey. 

A total  of  265  students  completed  the  demographic 
information.  Of  these,  104  (39.2%)  were  male  and  161 
(60.8%)  were  female.  See  Table  1.  The  proportion  of  female 
students  as  compared  to  males  had  the  potential  to  skew  the 
results.  Gender  was  used  as  a variable  because  of  this. 

The  mean  differences  seen  in  Tables  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 

17,  18,  20,  21,  and  22  record  significant  attitude 


differences  by  gender. 
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Table  1 

Student  Demographic  Information:  Distribution  by  Gender 


Gender 

Class 

Class 

College 

Frequency 

Percent 

Percent 

Female 

161 

60.8 

49.3 

Male 

104 

39.2 

50.6 

Total 

265 

The  students  chose  their  race  or  ethnicity  from  five 
different  categories.  These  categories  were  Black  (African 
American,  Negro) , White  (Caucasian) , Oriental  (Asian 
American),  American  Indian  (Native  American),  or  Hispanic. 
As  reported  in  Table  2,  19  (7.2%)  students  were  African 
American,  205  (77.4%)  were  White,  13  (4.9%)  were  Asian 
American,  and  28  (10.6%)  were  Hispanic/Latino. 


Table  2 

Student  Demographic  Information:  Race  or  Ethnicity 


Race/Ethnicity 

Class 

Frequency 

Class 

Percent 

College 

Percent 

African  American 

19 

7.2 

6.0 

White 

205 

77.4 

73 . 8 

Asian  American 

13 

4.9 

5.8 

Hispanic/ Latino 

28 

10.6 

9.1 

Total 

265 
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As  reported  in  Table  3,  2 (4.2%)  of  the  students  were 
aged  17,  75  (28.3%)  of  the  students  were  18  years  old,  96 
(36.2%)  students  were  19  years  old,  44  (16.6%)  students  were 
20  years  old,  33  (12.5%)  of  the  students  were  21  years  old, 
11  (4.2%)  of  the  students  were  22  years  old,  and  3 (1.1%)  of 
the  students  were  23  years  old. 


Table  3 

Student  Demographic  Information:  Distribution  by  Age 


Age  in  Years 

Frequency 

Percent 

17 

2 

.8 

18 

75 

28.3 

19 

96 

36.2 

20 

44 

16.6 

21 

33 

12.5 

22 

11 

4.2 

23 

3 

1.1 

The  distribution  of  students'  year  in  college  can  be 
seen  in  Table  4.  There  were  119  (44.9%)  freshman,  85 
(32.1%)  sophomores,  24  (9.1%)  juniors,  and  37  (14.0%) 


seniors . 
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Table  4 

Student  Demographic  Information:  School  Year 


School  Year 

Class 

Class 

College 

Frequency 

Percent 

Percent 

Freshman 

119 

44 . 9 

15.63 

Sophomore 

85 

32.1 

19.63 

Junior 

24 

9.1 

26.56 

Senior 

37 

14.0 

33.28 

Comparison  of  SAS  Forms  Between  Subjects 

The  results  of  the  Situational  Attitude  Survey  found 
significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores  for  Forms  A 
B,  and  C between  African  American,  white,  Asian  American, 
and  Hispanic/Latino  students.  The  ANOVA  used  found  F=3.05 
which  was  significant  with  p=.05  (Table  14).  These  results 
indicated  that  the  students  answered  the  questions 
differently  when  different  races  were  used  in  the 
situations . 

The  difference  in  mean  scores  between  races  comparing 
SAS  Forms  A,  B,  and  C is  noted  in  Table  15.  A greater  mean 
score  indicated  greater  difference  in  attitude.  White, 
Asian  American,  and  Hispanic/Latino  students  had  the  lowest 
attitude  score  when  white  was  the  race  in  the  questionnaire 
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African  American  students  had  the  lowest  attitude  score  when 
black  was  the  race  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  responses  to  the  five  individual  social  situations 
in  Forms  A,  B,  and  C of  the  survey  were  compared  by  race, 
and  gender  of  the  students.  There  were  significant 
differences  of  the  means  when  different  races  were  used  in 
the  forms. 

The  between  subject  mean  effects  of  Situation  1 were 
significantly  different  between  African  American,  white, 
Asian  American,  and  Hispanic/Latino  students  at  p=.05  level 
of  significance.  The  between  subject  mean  effects  of 
Situation  5 were  significantly  different  between  African 
American,  white,  Asian  American,  and  Hispanic/Latino 
students  at  p=.05  level  of  significance.  These  results 
showed  that  the  white,  African  American,  Asian  American,  and 
Hispanic/Latino  students  had  different  attitude  scores  for 
the  three  different  races  in  the  forms.  The  means  of 
Situations  2,  3,  and  4 were  not  significantly  different 
between  African  American,  white,  Asian  American,  and 
Hispanic/Latino  students.  The  results  of  the  comparison  of 
the  five  situations  in  the  Hispanic  form.  Black  form,  and 
White  form  between  African  American,  white,  Asian  American, 
and  Hispanic/Latino  students  can  be  seen  in  Table  5. 
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Table  5 

Means  of  Social  Situations  By  Race  Between  Subjects 


Situation 

Error 

Type 
III  SS 

Mean 

Square 

F Value 

P>F 

1 

261 

981.413 

327 . 137 

5.76 

.0008 

2 

257 

58.280 

19.426 

.24 

. 870 

3 

251 

173.146 

57.715 

1.02 

.382 

4 

250 

93.464 

31 .154 

.99 

.399 

5 

250 

985.009 

328.336 

3.12 

.0265 

Comparison  of  SAS  Forms  Within  Racial  Categories 

An  ANOVA  was  used  to  see  if  there  were  significantly 
different  attitude  scores  within  the  four  racial  and  ethnic 
categories.  A significant  difference  in  mean  scores  of 
attitude  was  found  with  the  interaction  of  the  SAS  Forms 
within  race.  (See  Table  6.)  The  Hispanic,  White,  and  Black 
forms  using  race  as  a variable  is  recorded  in  Table  7.  The 
calculated  Tukey' s Honestly  Significant  Difference  is  also 
recorded  in  Table  7.  These  results  revealed  that  each  race 
answered  the  questionnaire  differently  when  different  races 


were  used  in  the  social  situations. 
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Table  6 

Comparison  of  5AS  Forms  by  Race  Within  Subjects 


Source 

DF 

Type  III 

Mean 

F 

P>F 

SS 

Square 

Value 

SAS  Form 

2 

1469.49 

734.74 

3.05 

.048 

SAS*Race 

6 

3946.45 

657.74 

2.73 

.013 

Error 

522 

125684.4 

240.77 

Table  7 

Hipanic,  Black,  White  Forms  by  Race  Within  Subjects:  HSD 


Race 

N 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

HSD 

Form 

Form 

Form 

African  American 

19 

140.789 

139.368 

144.684 

11.78 

White 

205 

145.800 

148.302 

135.541 

3.59 

Asian  American 

13 

147.307 

146.615 

139.923 

14.24 

Hispanic/Latino 

28 

132.964 

138.928 

131.321 

9.71 

MS  Error  240.77 


The  means  of  the  ANOVA  calculated  within  subjects  using 
race  and  gender  as  variables  also  were  significantly 
different.  The  interaction  of  the  SAS  Forms,  gender  and 
race  were  also  significant.  See  Table  8. 
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Table  8 

Within  Subject  Effects  by  Race  and  Gender 


Source 

DF 

Type  III 
SS 

Mean  Square 

F Value 

PR  > F 

SAS^*R2 

6 

4428.74 

738.123 

3.14 

. 005 

SAS*S^ 

2 

2434 . 13 

1217.065 

5.18 

. 005 

SAS*RS^ 

6 

4714.79 

785.798 

3 . 34 

. 003 

ERROR 

514 

120844.42 

235.105 

^SAS  = SAS  Forms  = Gender 

= Race  '*RS=  Race  * Gender 


The  means  of  the  SAS  forms  were  tested  for  significant 
differences  within  subjects  using  race  and  gender  as 
variables.  The  significant  variables  can  be  seen  in  Tables 
9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

Comparison  of  SAS  Five  Situations 

Social  Situation  1 stated,  " You  meet  your  new  roommate 
who  is  (race)."  Situation  1 in  the  Hispanic,  Black,  and 
White  forms  were  significantly  different  within  subjects 
with  race  as  a variable  as  recorded  in  Table  9.  Students  of 
the  same  race  or  ethnicity  had  significantly  different 
attitude  scores  depending  on  the  race  that  was  used  in  the 


situation. 
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Table  9 

Within  Subject  Effects  of  5AS  Situation  1:  Race  by  Gender 


Variable 

Type  III  SS 

Mean  Square 

F Value 

P>F 

Race 

1748 . 975 

291.495 

14.43 

.0001 

Social  Situation  2 stated,  "You  see  a (race)  man  makes 
all  the  decisions  on  a date,  including  where  to  go  and  what 
to  order  in  a restaurant."  Situation  2 in  the  Hispanic, 
Black,  and  White  forms  was  significantly  different  within 
subjects  using  gender  as  a variable  and  by  the  interaction 
of  the  variables  of  race  and  gender  according  to  Table  10. 

In  this  situation,  students  of  the  same  race  or  ethnicity  of 
differing  gender  had  significantly  different  attitude 
scores . 


Table  10 

Within  Subject  Effects  of  SAS  Situation  2:  Race  by  Gender 


Variable 

Type  III  SS 

Mean  Square 

F Value 

P>F 

Gender 

109.966 

54.983 

5.26 

.005 

Race*Gender 

174.903 

29.150 

2.79 

. Oil 

Social  Situation  3 stated,  "A  (race)  woman  in  your 
hometown  has  a 'loose'  reputation."  Situation  3 in  Forms  A, 
B,  and  C were  significantly  different  within  subjects  with 
the  interaction  of  the  variables  of  gender  and  race.  See 
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Table  11.  Males  and  females  of  the  same  race  had  differing 
scores  of  attitude  for  different  races  in  this  social 
situation. 


Table  11 

Within  Subject  Effects  of  SAS  Situation  3:  Race  by  Gender 


Variable 

Type  III 
SS 

Mean 

Square 

F Value 

P>F 

Race*Gender 

20.948 

20.948 

2 . 61 

. 0169 

Social  Situation  4 stated,  "You  are  walking  down  the 
street  alone  and  must  pass  a corner  where  a group  of  five 
young  (race)  men  are  loitering."  Situation  4 in  the 
Hispanic,  Black,  and  White  forms  was  not  significantly 
different  within  subjects  using  race  or  gender  as  variables 
or  with  the  interaction  of  the  variables  of  gender  and  race. 
Students  of  the  same  race  did  not  have  significantly 
different  attitude  scores  for  Hispanic,  black,  or  white 
persons  in  this  social  situation. 

Social  Situation  5 stated,  "Your  best  friend  is  engaged 
to  a (race)  person."  Situation  5 in  the  Hispanic,  Black, 
and  White  forms  was  significantly  different  within  subjects 
using  race  as  a variable  as  recorded  in  Table  12.  Students 
of  the  same  race  had  significantly  different  attitude  scores 
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in  regard  to  the  social  situation  when  different  race  or 
ethnicity  was  used  in  the  situation. 


Table  12 

Within  Subject  Effects  of  SAS  Situation  5:  Race  by  Gender 


Variable 

Type  III  SS 

Mean  Square 

F Value 

P>F 

Race 

1491.514 

248.585 

10.11 

.0001 

Research  Question  1 

Research  Question  1 was  asked  to  determine  if  there  was 
a significant  difference  in  white  students'  attitudes  toward 
white,  black,  and  Hispanic  individuals  in  social  situations. 
There  was  a significant  difference  between  means  on  the 
Hispanic,  Black,  and  White  forms  within  race  when  white  was 
designated  as  the  racial  or  ethnic  category  of  the  student. 
This  difference  is  reported  in  Table  13.  Attitude  scores 
were  greater  for  white  students  when  the  term  Hispanic  or 
black  was  used  on  the  SAS  rather  than  the  term  white. 

Table  13 

Means  of  White  Student  Attitude  Survey  by  Gender 


Variable 

N 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Form 

Form 

Form 

Male 

77 

146.558 

147 . 610 

132.987 

Female 

128 

145.343 

148.718 

137.078 
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Tukey' s Honestly  Significant  Difference  (HSD)  test  was 
used  to  measure  which  of  the  pairwise  comparisons  of  the 
Hispanic,  Black,  and  White  forms  were  significant.  The 
formula  used  to  compute  the  results  was  the  Critical  Value 
of  the  Studentized  Range  Statistics  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  means  square  error  divided  by  the  square  of  the 
average  group  size  of  subjects.  This  was  determined  from 
the  data  in  Table  14.  The  Tukey' s Honestly  Significant 
Difference  test  was  used  and  calculated  to  be  3.59  for  the 
white  racial  category.  See  Table  7.  The  White  form  was 
calculated  to  be  significantly  different  with  gender  as  a 
variable  for  students  in  the  white  category.  See  Table  15. 
This  indicated  that  when  white  was  used  on  the  questionnaire 
the  white  males  and  white  females  answered  significantly 
different  in  the  social  situations. 


Table  14 

Between  Subject  Effects  By  Race 


Source 

DF 

Type  III 

Mean 

F Value 

P>F 

SS 

Square 

Race 

3 

5983.421 

1994.473 

3.05 

.0291 

Error 

261 

170585.97 

653.586 
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Table  15 

Hispanic^  Blacky  White  Forms  by  Race  Between  Subjects 


Race 

N 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Form 

Form 

Form 

African  American 

19 

140.789 

139.368 

144 . 684 

White 

205 

145.800 

148.302 

135.541 

Asian  American 

13 

147.307 

146.615 

139.923 

Hispanic/ Latino 

28 

132.964 

138.928 

131.321 

MS  Error  653.59 

When  comparing  students  of  differing  race,  the  results 
were  that  white  students  had  significantly  higher  scores  on 
the  Hispanic  form  than  Hispanic/Latino  students.  White 
female  students  scored  significantly  higher  than  African 
American  male  students  on  the  White  form  in  Situation  2 
which  stated  that  a white  male  made  all  the  decisions  on  a 
date.  See  Table  17. 

In  reference  to  Situation  1 concerning  the  roommate, 
white  students  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  Black  form 
than  on  the  White  form.  White  students  also  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  Hispanic  form  than  on  the  White 
form.  See  Table  16.  This  showed  a greater  attitude  score 
of  the  white  students  when  the  terms  Hispanic  or  black  were 
used  than  when  the  term  white  was  used  in  the  roommate 


situation. 
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Table  16 

Means  Within  Subjects  by  Race  for  SAS  Situation  1 


Race 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Tukey' s HSD 

Form 

Form 

Form 

African  American 

26.84 

23.58 

30.05 

3.41 

White 

26.96 

27.70 

24.24 

1.03 

Asian  American 

27.30 

26.38 

28 . 31 

4.13 

Hispanic /Latino 

19.50 

24.29 

24.86 

2.81 

MS  Error  20.20 


In  reference  to  Situation  2 concerning  the  date,  white 
females  scored  significantly  higher  than  white  males  on  all 
forms  regardless  of  the  race  used.  See  Table  17. 

As  recorded  in  Table  18  in  reference  to  Situation  3 the 
"loose"  female,  white  females  scored  significantly  higher 
than  white  males  on  the  White  form.  White  females  had  a 
significant  attitude  difference  than  white  males  when  the 


term  white  was  used  in  this  situation. 
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Table  17 

Means  Within  Subjects  by  Gender  and  Race  for  SAS  Situation  2 


Race 

Hispanic 

Form 

Male 

Hispanic 

Form 

Female 

Black 

Form 

Male 

Black 

Form 

Female 

White 

Form 

Male 

White 

Form 

Female 

Tukey' s 
HSD 

African 

American 

29.44 

33.33 

27 . 60 

32.77 

30.90 

29.00 

2.45 

White 

29.83 

33.11 

29.59 

33.05 

28.59 

32.35 

.75 

Asian 

American 

30.00 

32.38 

30.40 

32.75 

29.40 

30.38 

2.97 

Hispanic 

/Latino 

30.83 

31.81 

30.75 

32.69 

32.25 

30.75 

2.02 

MS  Error  10.45 


Table  18 

Means  Within  Subjects  by  Gender  and  Race  for  SAS  Situation  3 


Race 

Hispanic 

Form 

Male 

Hispanic 

Form 

Female 

Black 

Form 

Male 

Black 

Form 

Female 

White 

Form 

Male 

White 

Form 

Female 

Tukey' s 
HSD 

African 

American 

31.22 

29.11 

31.30 

31 . 11 

32 . 10 

29.38 

2.15 

White 

31.31 

31.36 

31.49 

31.77 

29.51 

32.22 

. 66 

Asian 

American 

29.00 

33.25 

31.00 

32.50 

30.20 

33.43 

2.60 

Hispanic 

/Latino 

28.75 

31.31 

28.33 

30.63 

29.67 

30.07 

1.77 

MS  Error  8.03 


As  seen  in  Table  19  in  reference  to  Situation  5 
concerning  the  engagement,  there  was  significant  difference 
between  the  Hispanic  form  and  White  form,  and  Black  form  and 
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White  form  for  students  in  the  white  racial  category.  There 
was  a greater  attitude  score  if  the  white  students'  friend 
was  engaged  to  an  Hispanic  or  black  person  rather  than  to  a 
white  person. 


Table  19 

Means  Within  Subjects  by  Race  for  SAS  Situation  5 


Race 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Tukey' s 

Form 

Form 

Form 

HSD 

African  American 

27 . 47 

24.42 

30.53 

3.77 

White 

24 . 99 

25.48 

20.91 

1 . 15 

Asian  American 

24.46 

23.77 

25.58 

4.55 

Hispanic/Latino 

21.18 

21.50 

22.60 

3.1 

MS  Error  24.60 


Research  Question  2 


Research  Question  2 was  asked  to  determine  if  there  was 
a significant  difference  in  African  American  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations.  The  Tukey' s Honestly  Significant 
Difference  test  was  used  and  calculated  to  be  11.78  for  the 
black  racial  category.  See  Table  7.  The  White  form  was 
significantly  different  by  gender.  African  American  male 
students  had  significantly  higher  attitude  scores  than 
African  American  female  students  on  SAS  Form  C which 
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used  the  racial  category  white  for  the  five  social 
situations.  See  Table  20. 


Table  20 

Means  of  African  American  Student  Attitude  Survey  by  Gender 


Variable 

N 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Form 

Form 

Form 

Male 

10 

138.600 

139.400 

153.300 

Female 

9 

143.222 

139.333 

135.111 

As  recorded  in  Table  16  in  reference  to  Situation  1 
concerning  the  roommate,  African  American  students  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  White  form  than  the  Black  form. 
This  indicated  a greater  attitude  score  if  the  roommate  was 
white  rather  than  black.  In  reference  to  Situation  2 
concerning  the  date,  African  American  females  scored 
significantly  higher  than  African  American  males  on  Forms  A 
and  B which  depicted  an  Hispanic  male  or  black  male  making 
all  of  the  decisions  on  a date.  See  Table  17. 

As  recorded  in  Table  18  in  reference  to  Situation  3 
concerning  the  "loose"  woman,  there  was  a significant 
difference  of  the  means  for  the  Hispanic  form  between 
African  American  males  and  African  American  females.  There 
was  also  a significant  difference  of  means  for  the  White 
form  between  African  American  males  and  African  American 
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females.  African  American  males  scored  significantly  higher 
than  African  American  females  on  both  forms. 

As  seen  in  Table  19  in  reference  to  Situation  5 
concerning  the  engagement,  there  was  a significant 
difference  within  race  between  the  Black  form  and  the  White 
form  for  students  in  the  African  American  racial  category. 

A best  friend  engaged  to  a white  person  manifested  a greater 
attitude  score  than  did  a best  friend  engaged  to  a black 
person  for  African  American  students. 

When  comparing  students  of  differing  race,  African 
American  students  had  significantly  higher  scores  on  the 
White  form  than  Hispanic/Latino  students.  African  American 
students  had  greater  attitude  scores  than  Hispanic/Latino 
students  in  social  situations  when  the  term  white  was  used. 
See  Table  14. 

Research  Question  3 

Research  Question  3 was  asked  to  determine  if  there  was 
a significant  difference  in  Hispanic/Latino  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations. 

The  Tukey' s Honestly  Significant  Difference  test  was 
used  and  calculated  to  be  9.71  for  the  Hispanic  ethnic 
category.  See  Table  7.  The  White  form  was  significantly 
different  by  gender  for  the  Hispanic/Latino  students. 
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Hispanic  male  students  scored  significantly  higher  than 
female  Hispanic  students  on  SAS  Form  C which  used  the  racial 
category  white  for  the  five  social  situations.  See  Table 
21. 


Table  21 

Means  of  Hispanic/Latino  Student  Attitude  Survey  by  Gender 


Variable 

N 

Hispanic 

Black  Form 

White  Form 

Form 

Male 

12 

132.000 

139.333 

144.500 

Female 

16 

133.687 

138 . 625 

121.437 

As  recorded  in  Table  16,  Hispanic/Latino  students 
scored  significantly  higher  on  the  White  form  than  on  the 
Hispanic  form.  They  also  scored  significantly  higher  on  the 
Black  form  than  on  the  Hispanic  form.  This  showed  a greater 
attitude  score  in  situations  when  the  term  white  or  black 
was  used  as  compared  to  when  the  term  Hispanic  was  used.  In 
Situation  3 concerning  the  "loose"  woman,  Hispanic/Latino 
females  scored  significantly  higher  than  Hispanic/Latino 
males  on  Forms  A and  B.  This  indicated  a greater  attitude 
score  when  an  Hispanic  or  black  woman  was  depicted  in  the 


social  situation.  See  Table  18. 
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Research  Question  4 

Research  Question  4 was  posed  to  determine  if  there  was 
a significant  difference  in  Asian  American  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations.  There  was  no  significant  difference 
between  students  in  the  Asian  American  racial  category  when 
gender  was  used  as  a variable.  See  Table  22. 


Table  22 

Means  of  Asian  American  Student  Attitude  Survey  by  Gender 


Variable 

N 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

Form 

Form 

Form 

Male 

5 

147.600 

148.000 

147.200 

Female 

8 

147.125 

145.750 

135.375 

As  recorded  in  Table  18  in  reference  to  Situation  3 
concerning  the  "loose"  woman,  Asian  American  females  scored 
significantly  higher  than  Asian  American  males  on  the 
Hispanic  and  White  forms. 

When  comparing  students  of  differing  race,  Asian 
American  students  had  significantly  higher  scores  on  the 
Hispanic  form  than  Hispanic/Latino  students.  See  Table  14. 


CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


Introduction 


Positive  interracial  communication  has  become  of 
increasing  importance.  It  was  predicted  that  "by  the  year 
2000  one-third  of  school  age  children  will  be  ethnic 
minorities  and  by  the  year  2010  one-third  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  will  be  African  American,  Asian  American, 
Latino,  or  Native  American"  (Malaney,  Gilman,  & O'Connor, 
1997,  p.  173) . This  elevates  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
student  interracial  attitudes. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  attitudes 
of  students  toward  those  of  differing  race  or  ethnic 
background  while  attending  a large  research-based  university 
in  the  southeast.  Undergraduates  of  white,  African 
American,  Hispanic/Latino,  and  Asian  American  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  were  surveyed  in  regard  to  specific 
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social  situations.  White  students  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  which  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic 
categories  in  the  situations.  African  American  students 
completed  a survey  that  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or  ethnic 
categories  in  the  situations.  Hispanic/Latino  students 
completed  a survey  which  included  descriptions  of  social 
situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  and 
ethnic  categories  in  the  situations.  Asian  American 
students  completed  a survey  which  included  descriptions  of 
social  situations  using  black,  white,  and  Hispanic  racial  or 
ethnic  categories  in  the  situations.  This  survey  used  race 
or  ethnic  background  as  a variable  to  compare  students' 
perceptions  of  the  individuals  in  these  different 
situations.  This  was  done  to  determine  if  race  or  ethnic 
background  affected  their  perception  of  the  individuals  in 
the  social  situations. 

This  study  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  there  a difference  in  white  students'  attitudes 
toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in  social 


situations? 
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2.  Was  there  a difference  in  African  American 
students'  attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic 
individuals  in  social  situations? 

3.  Was  there  a difference  in  Hispanic/Latino  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 

4.  Was  there  a difference  in  Asian  American  students' 
attitudes  toward  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  individuals  in 
social  situations? 

Survey  Instrument 

The  survey  instrument  used  was  the  Situational  Attitude 
Scale  (Appendix  F)  developed  by  William  Sedlacek  and 
Glenwood  Brooks.  Form  B delineated  the  word  black  for  the 
race  in  the  social  situations.  Form  A used  the  word 
Hispanic  for  the  race  in  the  social  situations.  Form  C used 
the  word  white  for  the  race  in  the  social  situations.  The 
purpose  of  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  was  to  measure 
prejudicial  attitude  differences  against  a group.  Prejudice 
for  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  was  defined  as  "some 
negative  attributions  or  consequences  of  being  a member  of  a 
certain  group"  (Sedlacek,  1996,  p.  201). 

In  many  of  Sedlacek' s studies,  a racial  or  ethnic 
category  was  used  on  one  form  of  the  Situational  Attitude 
Survey  and  no  racial  or  ethnic  category  was  used  on  the 
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alternate  form.  The  participants  of  the  study  completed 
both  forms  of  the  survey.  This  aliowed  a comparison  of  the 
same  social  situation  for  the  individual  completing  the 
survey.  Previous  research  has  used  minority  or  gender  terms 
to  determine  if  these  words  evoked  a significant  level  of 
prejudice.  One  of  the  designs  of  this  more  recent  study  was 
to  see  if  the  word  "white"  evoked  a significantly  different 
attitude  score  in  sociai  situations  by  those  of  differing 
race  or  ethnicity. 

The  class  surveyed  typically  enrolled  300  students  of 
diverse  demographicai  background.  The  class  contained  77.4 
percent  white  students,  7.2  percent  African  American 
students,  4.9  percent  Asian  American,  and  10.6  percent 
Hispanic/Latino  students.  The  university  had  73.8  percent 
white  students,  6.0  percent  African  American  students,  5.8 
percent  Asian  American  students,  9.1  percent  Hispanic/Latino 
students  in  the  student  population,  and  4.3  percent  Native 
American  or  International  students.  The  class  had  39.2 
percent  male  and  60.8  percent  female  undergraduate  students. 
The  university  had  50.6  percent  male  and  49.3  percent  female 
undergraduate  students.  There  were  314  students  in  the 
class  and  265  students  completed  the  Situational  Attitude 
Scale.  This  constituted  an  84  percent  return  rate. 
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Conclusions 


The  results  of  this  research  study  showed  that 
significant  differences  in  students'  attitudes  did  exist  on 
the  college  campus  surveyed.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
differences  in  the  responses  of  white,  African  American, 
Hispanic/Latino,  and  Asian  American  students  to  certain 
social  situations  with  those  of  differing  race  or  ethnicity. 
The  terms  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  all  elicited 
significantly  different  attitude  scores  in  the  survey 
responses.  The  study  also  indicated  that  within  each  racial 
or  ethnic  group,  there  was  a difference  in  the  responses  of 
males  and  females.  This  had  possible  implications  because 
of  the  slightly  skewed  gender  demographics  of  the  students 
surveyed. 

Situational  Attitude  Survey  (SAS)  Question  1 stated, 
"You  meet  your  new  roommate  who  is  (race) SAS  Question  2 
stated,  "You  see  a (race)  man  makes  all  the  decisions  on  a 
date,  including  where  to  go  and  what  to  order  in  a 
restaurant."  SAS  Question  3 stated,  "A  (race)  woman  in  your 
hometown  has  a 'loose'  reputation."  SAS  Question  4 stated, 
"You  are  walking  down  the  street  alone  and  must  pass  a 
corner  where  a group  of  five  young  (race)  men  are 
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loitering."  SAS  Question  5 stated,  "Your  best  friend  has 
just  become  engaged  to  a (race)  person." 

Research  Question  1 dealt  with  white  students  and  their 
responses  to  questions  dealing  with  white,  black  or  Hispanic 
persons  in  five  different  social  situations.  The  results 
indicated  that  there  was  a significant  difference  within  the 
white  students'  responses  between  the  white,  and  black  and 
Hispanic  forms.  The  white  students  scored  significantly 
higher  in  attitude  scores  on  the  Hispanic  form  when  compared 
to  the  White  form.  The  white  students  also  scored 
significantly  higher  in  attitude  scores  on  the  Black  form 
than  on  the  White  form.  This  showed  a greater  attitude 
score  for  white  students  in  social  situations  with  those  of 
the  black  race  or  Hispanic  ethnicity  as  opposed  to  those  of 
the  white  race.  This  has  implications  of  prejudice  for 
those  of  differing  race  or  ethnicity. 

The  calculated  means  within  subjects  resulted  in 
significantly  higher  scores  for  white  males  and  females  on 
the  Hispanic  and  Black  forms  when  compared  to  the  White  form 
on  Situation  1.  This  showed  a greater  attitude  score  with 
blacks  and  Hispanics  as  opposed  to  whites  as  roommates. 

With  race  and  gender  as  variables  on  Situation  2,  white 
females  scored  lower  than  white  males  on  all  three  forms. 
These  results  were  probably  indicative  of  societal  pressure 
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for  women  to  be  independent  and  decision-makers.  On 
Situation  3,  white  males  scored  significantly  lower  than 
white  females.  This  perhaps  was  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
females  may  find  this  situation  as  an  exploitation  of  women, 
no  matter  what  the  race  of  the  women.  On  Situation  5,  white 
males  and  females  scored  significantly  higher  on  the 
Hispanic  and  Black  forms  than  they  did  on  the  White  form. 
This  showed  a greater  prejudicial  attitude  when  their  friend 
was  engaged  to  someone  of  Hispanic  ethnicity  or  of  the  black 
race.  This  supported  the  conclusion  that  students  tend  to 
have  greater  prejudicial  attitude  toward  others  of  differing 
race  when  in  a situation  of  close  personal  contact. 

Research  Question  2 dealt  with  African  American 
students  and  their  responses  to  five  social  situations  using 
the  terms  white,  black  or  Hispanic  in  the  survey.  African 
American  students  scored  significantly  higher  than 
Hispanic/Latino  students  on  the  White  form.  This  showed 
African  American  students  had  significantly  different 
attitude  scores  than  Hispanic/Latino  students  toward  those 
of  the  white  race  in  these  social  situations. 

When  race  and  gender  were  used  as  variables,  African 
American  males  scored  significantly  higher  than  African 
American  females  on  the  form  using  white  as  the  race. 

African  American  males  had  greater  prejudicial  attitude 
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scores  than  African  American  females  in  social  situations 
that  involved  those  of  the  white  race.  On  Situation  1, 
African  American  males  and  females  scored  significantly 
higher  on  the  White  form  than  on  the  Black  form.  This 
showed  greater  prejudicial  attitudes  toward  those  of  the 
white  race  than  those  in  their  own  race  when  confronted  with 
the  issue  of  a new  roommate.  This  supported  the  conclusion 
that  people  tend  to  show  prejudicial  attitudes  toward  those 
of  differing  race  when  close  personal  contact  is  involved. 

On  Situation  2,  African  American  males  scored 
significantly  lower  than  African  American  females  on  the 
Hispanic  form,  and  African  American  males  scored 
significantly  lower  than  African  American  females  on  the 
Black  form.  This  showed  a significantly  different  attitude 
of  African  American  females  than  African  American  males 
toward  Hispanics  and  blacks  in  the  social  situation 
involving  decisions  on  a date.  Again,  this  may  be  related 
to  the  issue  of  the  desire  for  independence  of  women.  On 
Situation  3,  African  American  males  scored  significantly 
higher  than  African  American  females  on  the  Hispanic  and 
White  forms.  Males  had  lower  attitude  scores  toward  those 
of  their  own  race  than  those  of  the  white  or  Hispanic  race 
or  ethnicity  in  the  issue  of  the  "loose"  woman.  Females  may 
have  viewed  the  situation  as  exploitation  of  women 
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regardless  of  race.  On  Situation  5,  African  American  males 
and  females  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  White  form 
than  on  the  Black  form.  These  results  showed  greater 
prejudicial  attitude  scores  by  African  American  students 
when  their  friend  was  engaged  to  a white  person  rather  than 
an  African  American  person. 

Research  Question  3 dealt  with  Hispanic  students  and 
their  responses  to  questions  using  the  term  white,  black  or 
Hispanic  persons  in  five  different  social  situations. 
Hispanic/Latino  students  scored  significantly  lower  than 
white  or  Asian  American  students  on  the  Hispanic  forms. 
Hispanic/Latino  students  had  lower  attitude  scores  toward 
those  of  Hispanic  ethnicity  than  did  white  and  Asian 
American  students.  They  also  scored  significantly  lower 
than  African  American  students  on  the  White  form.  They  had 
lower  attitude  scores  toward  those  of  the  white  race  than 
did  the  African  American  students.  With  race  as  a variable, 
Hispanic/Latino,  and  Asian  American  males  scored 
significantly  higher  than  Hispanic/Latino  females  on  the 
White  form.  With  race  and  gender  as  variables  on  the 
situation  concerning  the  roommate,  Hispanic/Latino  males  and 
females  scored  higher  on  the  Black  and  White  forms  than  they 
did  on  the  Hispanic  form.  Hispanic/Latino  students  had 
greater  prejudicial  attitude  scores  toward  a black  or  white 
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roommate  than  they  did  for  an  Hispanic  roommate.  On 
Situation  3,  Hispanic/Latino  males  scored  lower  than 
Hispanic/Latino  females  on  the  Hispanic  and  Black  form. 

This  also  supported  the  conclusion  that  females  may  feel 
this  question  was  more  an  issue  of  exploitation  of  women 
rather  than  a racial  issue. 

Research  Question  4 dealt  with  Asian  American  students 
and  their  responses  to  five  social  situations  using  the 
terms  white,  black  or  Hispanic  persons  in  the  survey.  Asian 
American  students  scored  significantly  higher  than 
Hispanic/Latino  students  on  the  Hispanic  form.  Asian 
American  students  had  greater  attitude  scores  toward 
Hispanics  than  did  the  Hispanics/Latinos  to  Hispanics.  With 
race  and  gender  as  variables  on  Situation  3,  Asian  American 
males  scored  lower  than  Asian  American  females  on  the 
Hispanic  and  White  forms.  Asian  American  males  had  lower 
attitude  scores  than  Asian  TVmerican  females  did  toward 
Hispanics  and  whites  in  the  "loose"  woman  situation.  This, 
again,  may  be  an  issue  of  the  exploitation  of  women. 

These  results  had  interesting  implications  since  there 
was  no  form  which  designated  Oriental  as  a race.  The  Asian 
American  students  still  had  however,  different  attitude 
scores  for  different  races  in  the  social  situations  used  on 


the  Student  Attitude  Survey. 
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Situation  4 did  not  show  significant  differences 
between  the  racial  groups.  It  can  be  hypothesized  that  this 
was  because  the  social  situation  of  meeting  a group  of  young 
men  loitering  on  a street  corner  was  similarly  intimidating 
regardless  of  the  race  or  the  gender  of  the  person 
completing  the  survey. 

These  results  provided  further  evidence  that  students 
have  different  attitudes  toward  those  of  differing  race  or 
ethnicity  in  social  situations.  This  study  supported  the 
findings  of  Johnson  and  Sedlacek  (1979),  Sedlacek  and  Brooks 
(1972),  and  Minatoya  and  Sedlacek  (1979) . Each  of  these 
former  studies  concluded  that  there  was  more  negative 
reaction  to  those  of  differing  race  when  the  social 
situation  described  involved  close  proximity  to,  interaction 
with,  or  competition  with  those  of  differing  race. 

Situation  Attitude  Survey  Questions  1 and  5 elicited  the 
most  negative  reactions.  These  questions  included  close 
contact  or  interaction  with  a person  of  differing  race  or 


ethnicity. 
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Implications 


Racial  prejudice  has  been  a common  occurrence  since  the 
beginning  of  early  history.  Biblical  history  portrayed  the 
life  of  the  Israelites  filled  with  war  and  the  threat  of 
enemies.  Ideological  differences  caused  strife  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans.  In  more  recent  history,  the  Mid-east  has 
been  continually  dealing  with  unrest.  North  and  South  Korea 
haven't  been  able  to  live  at  peace,  and  the  Serbs  and 
Croatians  have  continued  to  kill  one  another. 

Significantly  different  attitudes  toward  others  of 
differing  race  or  ethnicity  have  continued  to  exist  on 
college  campuses  as  evidenced  by  this  study.  These 
differences  can  imply  racial  prejudice. 

The  complex  minority  mosaic  on  our  college  campuses 
mentioned  by  Levine  (1993),  has  continued  to  create 
opportunity  for  both  an  ethnic  division  and  the  potential 
for  a sense  of  community.  Different  campuses  have  taken 
varied  approaches  to  this  state  of  affairs.  Such  practices 
as  required  diversity  classes  are  a beginning  step.  The 
diversity  classes  have  the  potential  to  make  students  aware 
of  the  multicultural  community  in  which  they  live,  study, 
and  in  which  they  will  live  in  the  future.  These  classes 
can  also  be  instituted  as  a requirement  to  help  the  students 
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develop  an  appreciation  for  a diversity  of  people,  cultures, 
and  different  perspectives  other  than  their  own.  Activities 
that  promote  the  sense  of  community  between  diverse  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  must  also  be  made  available. 

One  example  of  a suggested  strategy  is  seen  in  a study 
done  by  Malaney,  Gilman,  and  O'Connor  (1997) . The 
researchers  surveyed  college  students  to  assess  their 
interest  in  the  creation  of  a multicultural  student  union  on 
campus.  Such  a student  union  had  the  potential  to  be  a 
dynamic  center  for  the  interaction  of  a great  variety  of 
students.  The  authors  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  order  for 
such  a facility  to  become  successful,  student  input  in  the 
decision  would  be  critical.  Feelings  of  losing 
distinctiveness  as  a culture  was  still  present  as  a negative 
reaction  to  the  idea  of  a multicultural  student  union  in 
this  study,  however,  and  had  to  also  be  taken  into 
consideration . 

Other  studies  have  suggested  that  even  students  who  are 
generally  in  favor  of  integration  tend  to  be  less  open- 
minded  when  interracial  contact  involved  them  personally, 
"whites  may  tend  to  view  integration  as  a process,  detached 
from  their  lives,  in  which  they  need  not  be  involved" 
(Minatoya  & Sedlacek,  1984) . The  double  standard 
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of  this  view  needs  to  be  exposed  before  there  will  ever  be 
personal,  positive  change  of  interracial  attitudes. 

More  emphasis  and  awareness  of  others  of  differing  race 
and  ethnicity  is  needed.  All  races  and  ethnicities  need  to 
be  included.  The  term  "white"  on  the  SAS  form  did  evoke 
significantly  different  attitude  scores  by  students  of 
differing  race.  This  result  has  the  potential  for  even 
greater  impact  in  the  future  considering  the  changing 
demographics  on  campuses,  in  communities,  and  in  the 
business  world. 

Care  should  be  taken  with  the  approach  toward  this 
goal.  Somehow  the  compartmentalization  of  individuals  must 
be  combated  with  cooperative  activities.  Some  measure  of 
self-assessment  may  be  appropriate  to  reveal  prejudicial 
attitudes  that  individuals  have  been  either  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  exhibiting.  Sedlacek  and  Brooks  (1976) 
recommended  using  instruments  as  the  SAS  guestionnaire  and 
then  implementing  follow-up  discussions  of  the  results.  In 
this  case,  as  in  any  other,  a campus  or  societal  problem 
will  not  disappear  without  its  existence  first  being 
acknowledged . 

However,  Patterson,  Sedlacek,  and  Perry  (1984)  warned 
that,  "[I]t  is  important  for  student  personnel  workers  to 
have  information  about  the  interracial  climate  on  their 
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campus  before  proceeding  with  programs  and  services" 

(p.  516) . If  students  are  not  interested  in  being  a part  of 
the  collective  whole,  they  will  not  be  interested  in  ideas 
that  advance  this.  A natural  outcome  of  this  separatism 
could  be  lack  of  inclusion  in  areas  that  have  the  potential 
to  positively  promote  an  intercultural  community  on  the 
college  campus  and  in  the  community.  Regardless,  the 
elimination  of  racism  cannot  occur  without  its  proliferation 
first  being  assessed. 

The  students  surveyed  showed  significantly  different 
attitudes  to  others  of  differing  race  and  ethnicity.  Frank 
discussions  about  these  attitudes  involving  the  social 
situations  of  the  SAS  forms  could  prove  beneficial. 
Misconceptions  about  and  uncomfortableness  with  others  of 
differing  race  or  ethnicity  could  be  vocalized.  Common 
misunderstandings  may  surface  and  be  instrumental  in 
increasing  understanding  between  students  of  differing 
racial  or  ethnic  groups. 

Greenleaf  (1980)  advanced  the  changing  of  mind  sets  to 
alleviate  a society  operating  with  competition  and  power. 

He  promoted  the  use  of  persuasion  by  example  rather  than 
coercion  or  manipulation.  He  also  emphasized  that  a vision 
of  where  one  wanted  to  be  was  of  utmost  importance.  The 
desired  results  may  take  more  time,  but  will  have  the 
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potential  to  be  regenerative,  as  well  as,  have  greater 
future  implications.  Just  knowing  that  a problem  exists  is 
not  enough.  He  stated,  "Knowledge  may  be  power,  but  not 
without  the  willingness,  and  the  release  from  inhibiting 
mind  sets,  to  use  that  knowledge"  (p.  5) . 

Situations  as  the  one  describing  a new  roommate  can 
become  the  catalyst  for  institutional  policy.  The  mission 
statement  of  the  institution  could  include  exposing  students 
to  others  of  diverse  backgrounds.  This  could  then  be 
reflected  in  the  housing  policies  by  assigning  roommates  of 
diverse  race  or  ethnicity. 

Institutions  will  need  to  make  a conscious  effort  to 
continue  and  enact  policies  to  assure  that  the  student 
population  remains  diverse.  This  will  create  the  potential 
for  students  to  be  exposed  to  those  of  differing  race  and 
ethnicity  that  they  will  interact  with  throughout  their 
lives  in  their  careers,  their  communities,  and  their 
neighborhoods.  Proposition  209,  the  California  Civil  Rights 
Initiative,  and  Hopwood  vs  the  State  of  Texas  are  both  legal 
directives  involving  affirmative  action  policies.  The 
consequences  of  each  can  have  considerable  present  and 
future  implications  for  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Although  the  results  of  this  study  using  the 
Situational  Attitude  Survey  indicated  significantly 
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different  attitudes  between  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  this 
may  actually  be  due  to  a lack  of  opportunity  or  lack  of 
confidence  to  approach  or  interact  with  those  of  differing 
race  or  ethnicity.  Bhaskar  (1997)  expressed  a similar 
perspective : 

The  people  who  are  engaging  in  violence  back  home 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  across  from  each  other 
and  talk  heart  to  heart  about  each  other's  lives  and 
problems.  . . . Everytime  I sit  alone,  I reflect  about 
the  seemingly  invisible  common  thread  that  bonds  us  all 
together.  No  matter  where  you  come  from  in  the  world, 
some  implicit  communication  channel  exists  between  us. 

. . . And  that  is  one  thing  that  I will  definitely  take 
back  to  my  home  country,  in  the  hope  that  I can  instill 
that  in  my  countrymen.  I saw  the  faces  of  my  own 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  common  folk 
in  America,  (p.5) 

Simple  actions  and  emotions  as  those  described  by 
Bhaskar  (1997)  can  become  the  catalyst  for  future 
dissolution  of  prejudicial  attitudes  on  our  college  campuses 
and  local  communities. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 


The  Situational  Attitude  Survey  was  given  to  students 
at  a large  research-based  university  in  the  southeastern 
United  States.  Comparative  studies  could  be  conducted  in 
various  other  regions  in  the  United  States.  Such  studies 
could  be  instrumental  in  determining  if  there  were  regional 
and  cultural  differences  in  prejudicial  attitudes  among 


college  students. 
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Different  regions  also  have  different  racial  and  ethnic 
populations.  Additional  forms  of  the  Situational  Attitude 
Survey  could  be  created  with  an  appropriate  term  for  a race 
or  ethnic  group  that  is  germane  to  the  student  population  of 
that  particular  region  (Sedlacek,  1976) . For  example,  the 
term  Oriental  could  be  used  for  the  racial  delineation  in 
each  of  the  five  questions  for  one  of  the  forms. 

Students  could  be  surveyed  to  determine  if  they  have 
taken  required  diversity  courses.  It  would  be  appropriate 
to  see  if  students  who  had  enrolled  and  those  who  had  not 
enrolled  in  the  courses  had  significantly  different 
attitudes  toward  those  of  differing  race  or  ethnicity.  A 
comparative  study  could  be  done  to  determine  if  age  or  year 
in  school  had  any  significant  effect  on  the  attitude  of 
students  toward  those  of  differing  race  or  ethnic 
background,  as  well. 

Johnson  and  Sedlacek  (1979)  surveyed  266  incoming 
freshmen  students  with  the  Situational  Attitude  Survey.  The 
result  of  the  analysis  of  variance  indicated  significant 
negative  reaction  of  white  students  to  black  individuals. 

In  their  study,  there  were  variations  on  the  questions  that 
were  asked.  This  same  tactic  may  be  an  effective  means  of 
determining  prejudicial  attitude  by  using  situations  that 
are  more  commonly  encountered  in  daily  life.  Some  of  the 
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situations  in  the  Johnson  and  Sedlacek  (1979)  study  dealt 
with  rape,  a door  to  door  magazine  salesman,  a new  neighbor, 
and  a new  member  of  a social  group.  The  most  significant 
reactions  were  negative  toward  a black  neighbor  and  least 
negative  to  a black  salesperson.  This  also  supported  the 
research  which  confirmed  the  closer  the  personal  contact 
between  those  of  differing  race  or  ethnicity,  the  greater 
the  prejudicial  attitude  (White  & Sedlacek,  1987) . 

Concluding  Remarks 

Campus  officials  continue  to  have  the  obligation  of 
working  with  students  of  differing  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  in  an  increasingly  diverse  and  global  society 
(Malaney  et  al.,  1997;  Branch  et  al.,  1991).  The 
implications  for  the  future  will  continue  to  affect 
countless  generations. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  a predicament  exists. 
Students  will  continue  to  interact  more  and  more  with  others 
of  different  race  and  ethnicity.  The  educational  system  has 
an  obligation  to  facilitate  behaviors  that  will  expedite  the 
eradication  of  unfounded  prejudicial  attitudes.  Teaching 
and  working  with  college  students  to  help  them  see  the 
benefit  of  working  as  a community  of  diversity  has  become  a 
necessity.  Situations  of  personal  contact  and  interaction 
tend  to  evoke  the  most  negative  prejudicial  attitude  among 
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college  students.  Contrived  personal  situations  for  role 

playing  or  discussion  may  be  used  to  expose  or  alleviate 

some  of  this  prejudicial  attitude.  Sedlacek  and  Brooks 

(1976)  recommended  effective  coursework  with  such  an 

emphasis.  The  authors  stated, 

the  ultimate  answer  is  whether  people  who  take  such 
a course  [in  eliminating  racism]  do  something 
differently  as  a result.  ...  We  felt  that  emphasizing 
the  principles  discussed  in  this  book,  focusing  on 
change-agent  behavior  in  class,  and  requiring 
antiracism  activity  outside  class  are  practical 
approaches  to  accomplishing  change,  (p.118) 

Astin  (1977)  summarized  studies  of  college  students 
from  a variety  of  educational  institutions  to  determine  how 
institutions  of  higher  education  affected  the  students.  One 
of  the  findings  dealt  with  changes  in  the  students' 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  self-concept  after  the  college 
experience.  The  study  confirmed  that  attendance  at  college 
did  have  an  influence  on  these.  Therefore,  institutions  of 
higher  education  could  use  these  results  as  an  impetus  for 
the  betterment  of  their  students,  as  well  as  the  improvement 
of  society  as  a whole.  Working  on  charitable  projects, 
helping  relief  agencies,  and  cooperating  with  others  on 
campus  projects  could  help  to  create  this  sense  of  community 
and  break  down  barriers.  Then  fears  expressed  by  Bhaskar 
(1997)  could  perhaps  be  dissipated. 
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Patterson,  Sedlacek,  and  Perry  (1984)  also  noted  that 
minority  students  who  were  aware  of  racism  in  the  college 
environment,  and  were  prepared  to  deal  with  it  were  much 
less  likely  to  drop  out  of  school.  The  educational 
implications  for  minority  students  because  of  this  fact  can 
be  tremendous.  Orientation  programs  for  incoming  students 
can  potentially  be  valuable  avenues  to  help  students  see 
their  own  prejudicial  attitudes.  Instruments  as  the 
Situational  Attitude  Survey  can  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose . 

Minatoya  and  Sedlacek  (1979)  determined  through  their 
research  that  if  a student's  prejudicial  attitude  was 
related  to  the  situation,  the  more  frequently  the  situation 
occurred,  the  less  likely  a negative  reaction  would  result. 
For  example,  one  of  the  situations  on  an  older  version  of 
the  SAS  described  sitting  on  a bus  next  to  a person  of 
differing  race  or  ethnicity.  Since  this  is  a far  more 
frequent  real-life  occurrence,  the  feelings  of  prejudice  are 
no  longer  significant  with  this  situation.  Students  who 
work  and  recreate  ("ride  the  bus")  with  others  of  differing 
race  or  ethnicity,  and  accomplish  their  goals  or  acquire  a 
team  mentality  ("arrive  at  their  destination  safely")  will 
eventually  have  their  differences  not  elicit  feelings  of 
prejudice . 
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An  additional  dilemma  has  become  prevalent  and  worthy 
of  note.  The  United  States  Census  Bureau  reported  in  the 
1990  census  that  1.9  million  children  were  born  In  mixed 
race  families.  A fifth  racial/ethnic  category  has  been 
added  called  "Other."  This  may  be  a beginning  to  the 
dissipation  of  racism. 

Institutions  have  promoted  the  importance  of  race. 

This  practice  has  been  imposed  on  educational  systems  to 
assure  legislators  and  the  community  that  all  people  were 
being  served.  It  may  now  be  time  to  consider  some  of  the 
negative  results  of  this.  Kimberli  Lee,  a young  college 
student  who  has  an  African  American  father  and  white  mother 
said,  "I  feel  like  the  mediator  between  races  and  I can  use 
that  to  unite  people,  and  that's  why  I feel  blessed.  It 
makes  me  feel  good  that  I can  do  that  . . . If  we  were  in  a 
society  where  race  doesn't  matter,  I wouldn't  be  so 
defensive.  I wouldn't  need  a category"  (Fuller,  1997,  p. 

3D)  . 

Robert  Greenleaf  stated,  "I  believe  that  caring  for 
persons,  the  more  able  and  the  less  able  serving  each  other, 
is  what  makes  a good  society"  (Spears,  1995,  p.  52) . He 
further  emphasized  that  this  begins  with  one  individual  with 
a vision  and  a servant  attitude.  The  effect  can  be 


regenerative  with  the  end  result  being  an  attitude  of  each 
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caring  about  the  other.  Racial  prejudice  could  be  defused 
in  this  kind  of  an  environment. 

Policies  and  plans  on  college  campuses  need  to  be  put 
in  place  to  foster  decreasing  the  occurrence  and  effect  of 
student  prejudicial  attitudes.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the 
universities'  policies  can  be  positively  measured  one  day  if 
college  students  leave  their  campuses  with  similar  words  to 
those  Ranjit  Bhaskar  (1997)  used,  "although  I came  here  as 
an  ambassador  of  India,  I go  home  as  a citizen  of  the  world" 
(p.  5) . Then,  the  tapestry  of  diversity  will  be  indelibly 
woven . 


APPENDIX  A 

INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


My  name  is  Katherine  Gratto.  I am  a doctoral  student 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  James  Doud,  Chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Leadership. 

I am  presently  working  on  research  for  my  dissertation. 
To  complete  this,  I need  to  survey  students  using  a 
guestionnaire  developed  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
information  collected  will  be  used  to  compare  attitudes  of 
different  groups  of  students  in  various  social  situations. 

As  a participant,  you  will  remain  anonymous.  You  will  not 
be  placed  at  any  risk  by  answering  this  questionnaire.  You 
do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer.  You  may  withdraw  your  consent  to  participate  in  the 
project  at  anytime  during  its  administration. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  may  benefit 
institutions  of  higher  education  by  giving  them  information 
to  develop  and  improve  institutional  policies  to  serve 
students  more  effectively.  There  will  be  5 extra  credit 
points  added  to  the  410  total  possible  points  the  students 
can  receive  for  their  semester  grade.  Students  who  complete 
the  survey,  as  well  as  students  who  decide  to  not  complete 
the  survey,  will  receive  5 extra  credit  points. 

The  questionnaire  should  take  approximately  15  minutes 
to  complete.  I will  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  at 
this  time  about  the  procedures  of  taking  the  survey.  If  you 
have  further  questions  after  today,  you  may  reach  me  at: 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership 

258  Norman  Hall 

University  of  Florida 

352-392-2391 

Questions  or  concerns  about  research  participant' s 
rights  may  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office,  352-392-0433. 


I have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I 
voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I have 
received  a copy  of  this  description. 

Name  Date  

(Please  sign.) 
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APPENDIX  B 

LETTER  TO  DR.  EDMUND  KELLERMAN 


9719  SW  67th  Drive 
Gainesville  FL  32608 
February  6,  1997 


Edmund  Kellerman 
414  Rolfs  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville  FL  32611 

Dr.  Kellerman: 

My  name  is  Katherine  Gratto.  I am  a doctoral  student  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  James  Doud,  Chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Leadership. 

I am  presently  working  on  research  for  my  dissertation.  To 
complete  this,  I need  to  survey  undergraduate  students  using 
a questionnaire  developed  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  information  collected  will  be  used  to  compare  attitudes 
of  different  groups  of  students  in  various  social 
situations.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire  may  benefit 
institutions  of  higher  education  by  giving  them  information 
to  develop  and  improve  institutional  policies  to  serve 
students  more  effectively. 

All  participants  will  remain  anonymous.  Students  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  survey  and  withdraw 
their  consent  at  any  time.  The  questionnaire  should  take 
approximately  15  minutes  to  complete. 

Since  I need  a relatively  large  number  of  fairly  diverse 
undergraduate  students,  I would  appreciate  your  permission 
to  survey  your  COM  1000  class.  If  this  would  be  possible, 
please  contact  me  at  the  above  address  or  phone  me  at  337- 
1299. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  I look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 


Sincerely, 


Katherine  K.  Gratto 
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APPENDIX  C 

LETTER  TO  WILLIAM  SEDLACEK 


9719  SW  67th  Drive 
Gainesville  FL  32608 
December  30,  1996 


William  Sedlacek 
Counseling  Center 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742 


Dr.  Sedlacek: 

This  letter  is  a request  concerning  the  Situational 
Attitude  Scale.  I am  presently  a doctoral  student  in  Higher 
Education  Administration.  My  dissertation  concerns 
undergraduate  students'  attitudes  toward  those  of  differing 
race . 


In  order  to  determine  any  differences  in  those 
students'  attitudes,  I would  like  to  utilize  the  Situational 
Attitude  Scale  used  in  your  study  in  the  October  1987  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Multicultural  Counseling  and  Development. 

I would  appreciate  any  information  you  can  send  me,  so  that 
I may  acquire  this  questionnaire  and  begin  surveying 
students,  as  soon  as  possible.  I can  be  reached  at  352-337- 
1299  or  at  the  above  address. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  concern  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


Katherine  K.  Gratto 
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APPENDIX  D 
PERMISSION  TO  USE 


SAS 

9719  SW  67th  Drive 
Gainesville,  FL  32608 
December  30,  1996 


William  E.  Sedlacek 
Counseling  Center 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742 


Dr.  Sedlacek: 


This  letter  is  a request  concerning  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale.  1 am  presently  a doctoral 
student  in  Higher  Education  Administration.  My  dissertation  concerns  the  effects  that  diversity 
class  requirements  have  on  undergraduates’  attitudes  towards  those  of  differing  race. 

In  order  to  determine  any  differences  in  those  students’  attitudes  who  have  had  various 
diversity  classes,  I would  like  to  utilize  the  Situational  Attitude  Scale  used  in  your  study  in  the 
October  1987  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Multicultural  Counseling  and  Development.  1 would 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  send  me,  so  that  I may  acquire  this  questionnaire  and  begin 
surveying  students,  as  soon  as  possible.  I can  be  reached  at  352-337-1299  or  at  the  above 
address. 

Jhank  you  for  your  time  and  concern  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


Katherine  K.  Gratto 
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APPENDIX  E 

PERMISSION  TO  ACQUIRE ' S AS 

XQU51  be  due  to  Lbe  sUmulus  term,  using  the  logic  of  ex?erimenUJ  and  control 
^ffidluons. 

"’IBT^as  been  designed  to  elicit  both  oven  and  less  conscious  feelings  and 
to  control  for  social  y desirable  responses.  The  SAS  has  typically  comprised  10 
personal  and  social  situations  ^^^th  some  relevance  to  the  particular  form  of 
prejudice  being  studied.  foUowcd  hy  10  bipolar  semantic  diffeienaal  scales  (Oscood 
Sud.  & Tannenbaum^.  195^  for  each  situation.  Panidpants  arc  not  aware  thai 
o*w:c,._£  C.-CS:  or  that  co...par;sons  arc  being  made.  Consequently,  the  validin- 
of  the  .,.^5  is  dctcrmLncd  by  the  mean  response  differences  between  the  two  or 
more  fonns  (sec  the  Appendix).  The  .Appendix  shoxvs  examples  of  Instructions  to 
respondents,  and  semantic  differential  word  scales  for  a form  assessing  attitudes 
toward  .Arabs.  * 

Semantic  differential  items  that  are  e^•aluati^•c  (as  opposed  to  those  showing 
power  or  rnevement)  usually  wor.k  best  in  clidting  reactions  to  the  situatiorJ" 
Situation  scores  can  oc  calculated,  making  sure  to  reflect  the  polarity  of  items  so 
^t  they  are  scored  In  the  same  direction.  The  homogeneity  of  the  situations  can 
^72)^^  using  factor  analysis  or  cluster  cmalysis  (Sedlacek  & Brooks. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  create  more  than  two  forms,  it  is  Important  that  the 
rftuatlons  be  rele%-ant  to  expressing  prejudice  toward  the  two  or  more  groups  in 
the  experimental  forms.  Situations  that  might  elicit  orejudicc  toward  one  grouo 
i^ght  not  work  with  another  group.  For  example,  pe.'scnal  situations  usualii^licit 
the  strongest  negative  actions  toward  Blacks  from  non-Blacks  (Cartel''.  White.  & 
Scdlacek.  1987).  but  more  public  situations  tend  to  generate  the  most  negative 
reactions  to  gays,  lesbians,  and  bisc.xuals  (Washington.  1993). 

In  a study  of  attitudes  toward  persons  with  physical  disabilities,  how.^cr.  three 
stimulus  terms  (neutral  blind,  and  wheelchair)  showed  differences  with  the  same 
scries  of  situations  (Stovall  & Scdlacek.  1983). 

SHORT  SUMMARY  OF  SAS  METHODOLOGY 

After  relevant  situations  have  been  created  and  semantic  differential  evaluative  ' 
scales  have  been  developed,  experimental  and  control  forms  of  the  instrument  are 
constmeted.  Forms  are  randomly  assigned  to  participants,  situation  scores  arc 
^culated.  and  differences  among  forms  arc  determined.  A possible  way  to  anal^e 
form  differences  is  with  multivariate  analyses  of  variance  (M.ANOVA).  with  form 
as  an  Independent  variable  and  situation  scores  as  dependent  variables  Table  1 
shws  an  e.xample  of  fonn  dilTerenccs  by  situation  on  the  SAS-Arah.  Interactions 
of  form  by  other  variables  (e.g.,  gender)  are  also  possible. 

Thus,  the  SAS  methodology  allows  for  flexibility  of  foim  development  In  that 
forms  can  be  uniquely  developed  for  particular  circumstances.  For  example  If  a 
glvm  city  were  experiencing  difliculties  in  certain  situations  between  memba-s  of 
particul^  grou^  the  SAS  methodology  would  allow  for  a quantification  of  those 
could  help  to  determine  not  only  who  might  be  nontradltional 
circumst^ces  but  also  what  situations  might  be  focused  on  to  reduce 
gejudicc  and  t^o  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  involved.  Various  forms  of  the 
SAS  arc  available  from  the  author  at  no  cost. 


MEASURING  NONCOGNITIVE  VARIABLES 

One  l^nterpretation  of  how  to  Improve  our  assessment  measures  is  to  hone  and 
flne-tune  them  so  that  they  are  equally  valid  for  everyone.  If  different  groups  have 

xs-o  nvxuixnoK  counseunc  xno  OEvemPMEm  / uvmuKr  .996  / vou  is 
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APPENDIX  F 

SITUATIONAL  ATTITUDE  SCALE 


This  questionnaire  measures  how  people  think  and  feel  about  a number  of  social  and 
personal  incidents  and  situations.  It  is  not  a test,  so  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
The  questionnaire  is  anonymous,  so  please  DO  NOT  SIGN  YOUR  NAME. 


Each  item  or  situation  is  followed  by  10  descriptive  word  scales.  Your  task  is  to  select, 
for  each  descriptive  scale,  the  rating  which  best  describes  YOUR  feeling  toward  the  item. 


SAMPLE  ITEM 


Ix.  Going  out  to  dinner. 

A.  very  happy  B.  somewhat  happy  C.  neutral  D.  somewhat  sad  E.  Somewhat  sad 


Circle  one  descriptive  that  best  indicates  the  direction  and  extent  of  your  feelings. 

PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  ALL  WORD  SCALES 


Sometimes  you  may  feel  as  though  you  had  the  same  item  before  on  the  questionnaire. 
This  will  not  be  the  case,  so  DO  NOT  LOOK  BACK  and  FORTH  through  the  items.  Do 
not  try  to  remember  how  you  checked  similar  items  earlier  in  the  questionnaire.  MAKE 
EACH  A SEPARATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  JUDGMENT.  Respond  as  honestly  as 
possible  without  puzzling  over  individual  items.  Respond  with  your  first  impressions 
wherever  possible. 
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Demographic  Information 


Circle  the  appropriate  letter  to  indicate  your  sex: 

A.  Male 

B.  Female 

Circle  the  appropriate  letter  to  indicate  your  age: 

A.  1 7 yrs.  old 

B.  18  yrs.  old 

C.  19  yrs.  old 

D.  20  yrs.  old 

E.  Other yrs.  old 

Circle  the  appropriate  letter  to  indicate  your  race: 

A.  Black  (Afro-American,  Negro) 

B.  White  (Caucasian) 

C.  Oriental  (Asian- American) 

D.  Hispanic 

Circle  the  appropriate  letter  to  indicate  the  year  you  are  in  school. 

A.  Freshman 

B.  Sophomore 

C.  Junior 

D.  Senior 
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IB.  You  meet  your  new  roommate  who  is  black. 


1 A Very  good 

B Somewhat  good 

C Neutral 

I)  Somewhat  bad 

E Very  bad 

2 A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsafe 

E Very  unsafe 

3 A Very  angry 

B Somewhat  angry 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  not  angry 

E Very  not  angry 

4 A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfriendly 

E Very  unfriendly 

5 A Very  sympattietic 

B Somewhat  sympathetic 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsympathetic  E Very  unsympathe 

6 A Very  nervous 

B Somewhat  nervous 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  calm 

E Very  calm 

7 A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

8 A Very  objectionable 

B Somewhat  objectionable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  acceptable 

E Very  acceptable 

9 A Very  desirable 

B Somewhat  desirable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  undesirable 

E Very  undesirable 

1 0 A Very  suspicious 

B Somewhat  suspicious 

C Neutral 

I)  Somewhat  trusting 

E Very  trusting 

IIB.  You  see  a black  man  makes  all  the  decisions  on  a date,  including  where  to  go  and  what  to  order  in  a restaurant. 


1 1 A Very  wann 

B Somewhat  cold 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  cold 

E Very  cold 

12  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

13  A Very  superior 

B Somewhat  superior 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  inferior 

E Very  not  inferior 

14  A Very  threatened 

B Somewhat  threatened 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  neutral 

E Very  neutral 

1 5 A Very  pleased 

B Somewhat  pleased 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  displeased 

E Very  displeased 

16  A Very  understanding 

B Somewhat  understanding 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  indifferent 

E Very  indifferent 

1 7 A Very  suspicious 

B Somewhat  suspicious 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  trusting 

E Very  trusting 

1 8 A Very  disappointed 

B Somewhat  disappointed 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  dated 

E Very  dated 

1 9 A Very  favorable 

B Somewhat  favorable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfavorable  E Very  unfavorable 

20  A Very  uncomfortable  B Somewhat  uncomfortable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  comfortable  E Very  comfortable 
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niB.  A black  woman  in  your  hometown  has  a “loose”  reputation. 


21  A Very  affectionate 

B Somewhat  affectionate 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  disgusted 

E Very  disgusted 

22  A Very  positive 

B Somewhat  positive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  negative 

E Very  negative 

23  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

24  A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hostile 

E Very  hostile 

25  A Very  uninvolved 

B Somewhat  uninvolved 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  involved 

E Very  involved 

26  A Very  hopeful 

B Somewhat  hopeful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hopeless 

E Very  hopeless 

27  A Very  aloof 

B Somewhat  aloof 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  outraged 

E Very  outraged 

28  A Very  harmful 

B Somewhat  harmful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  deadly 

E Very  deadly 

29  A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  fearful 

E Very  fearful 

30  A Very  empathetic 

B Somewhat  empathetic 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  non- 
Understanding 

E Very  non- 
Understanding 

rVB.  You  are  walking  down  the  street  alone  and  must  pass  a comer  where  a group  of  five  young  black  men  are  loitering. 


31  A Very  relaxed 

B Somewhat  relaxed 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  tense 

E Very  tense 

32  A Very  pleased 

B Somewhat  pleased 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  angered 

E Very  angered 

33  A Very  superior 

B Somewhat  superior 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  inferior 

El  Very  not  inferior 

34  A Very  smarter 

B Somewhat  smarter 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  dumber 

E Very  dumber 

35  A Very  whiter 

B Somewhat  whiter 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  blacker 

E Very  blacker 

36  A Very  aggressive 

B Somewhat  aggressive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  passive 

E Very  passive 

37  A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsafe 

E Very  unsafe 

38  A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfriendly 

E Very  unfriendly 

39  A Very  excited 

B Somewhat  excited 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unexcited 

E Very  unexcited 

40  A Very  trivial 

B Somewhat  trivial 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  important 

E Very  important 
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VB.  Your  best  friend  has  just  become  engaged  to  a black  person. 

41  A Very  aggressive 

B Somewhat  aggressive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  passive 

E Very  passive 

42  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

43  A Very  tolerable 

B Somewhat  tolerable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  intolerable 

E Very  intolerable 

44  A Very  complicated 

B Somewhat  complicated 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  insulted 

E Very  insulted 

45  A Very  angered 

B Somewhat  angered 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  overjoyed 

E Very  overjoyed 

46  A Very  secure 

B Somewhat  secure 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  fearful 

E Very  fearful 

47  A Very  hopeful 

B Somewhat  hopeful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hopeless 

E Very  hopeless 

48  A Very  excited 

B Somewhat  excited 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unexcited 

E Very  unexcited 

49  A Very  right 

B Somewhat  right 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  wrong 

E Very  wrong 

50  A Very  disgusting 

B Somewhat  disgusting 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  pleasing 

E Very  pleasing 

lA.  You  meet  your  new  roommate  who  is  Hispanic. 

1 A Very  good 

B Somewhat  good 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  bad 

E Very  bad 

2 A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsafe 

E Very  unsafe 

3 A Very  angry 

B Somewhat  angry 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  not  angry 

E Very  not  angry 

4 A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfriendly 

E Very  unfriendly 

5 A Very  sympathetic 

B Somewhat  sympathetic 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsympathetic 

E Very  unsympathetic 

6 A Very  nervous 

B Somewhat  nervous 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  calm 

E Very  calm 

7 A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

8 A Very  objectionable 

B Somewhat  objectionable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  acceptable 

E Very  acceptable 

9 A Very  desirable 

B Somewhat  desirable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  undesirable 

E Very  undesirable 

10  A Very  suspicious 

B Somewhat  suspicious 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  trusting 

E Very  trusting 
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HA.  You  see  an  Hispanic  man  makes  all  the  decisions  on  a date,  including  where  to  go  and  what  to  order  in  a restaurs 

1 1 A Very  warm 

B Somewhat  warm 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  eold 

E Very  cold 

12  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

U Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

13  A Very  superior 

B Somewhat  superior 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  inferior 

E Very  not  inferior 

1 4 A Very  threatened 

B Somewhat  threatened 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  neutral 

E Very  neutral 

1 5 A Very  pleased 

B Somewhat  pleased 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  displeased 

E Very  displeased 

16  A Very  understanding 

B Somewhat  understanding 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  indifferent 

E Very  indifferent 

1 7 A Very  suspieious 

B Somewhat  suspieious 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  trusting 

E Very  trusting 

1 8 A Very  disappointed 

B Somewhat  disappointed 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  elated 

E Very  elated 

19  A Very  favorable 

B Somewhat  favorable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfavorable 

E Very  unfavorable 

20  A Very  uncomfortable 

B Somewhat  uncomfortable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  eomfortable 

E Very  eomfortable 

inA.  An  Hispanic  woman  in  your  hometown  has  a “loose”  reputation. 


21  A Very  affectionate 

B Somewhat  affeetionate 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  disgusted 

E Very  disgusted 

22  A Very  positive 

B Somewhat  positive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  negative 

E Very  negative 

23  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

24  A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hostile 

E Very  hostile 

25  A Very  uninvolved 

B Somewhat  uninvolved 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  involved 

E Very  involved 

26  A Very  hopeful 

B Somewhat  hopeful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hopeless 

E Very  hopeless 

27  A Very  aloof 

B Somewhat  aloof 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  outraged 

E Very  outraged 

28  A Very  harmful 

B Somewhat  harmful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  deadly 

E Very  deadly 

29  A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  fearful 

E Very  fearful 

30  A Very  empathetic 

B Somewhat  empathetic 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  non- 

E Very  non- 

Understanding  Understanding 


no 


IVA.  You  are  walking  down  the  street  alone  and  must  pass  a comer  where  a group  of  five  young  Hispanic  men  are 
loitering. 


3 1 A Very  relaxed 

B Somewhat  relaxed 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  tense 

E Very  tense 

32  A Very  pleased 

B Somewhat  pleased 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  angered 

E Very  angered 

33  A Very  superior 

B Somewhat  superior 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  inferior 

E Very  not  inferior 

34  A Very  smarter 

B Somewhat  smarter 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  dumber 

E Very  dumber 

35  A Very  whiter 

B Somewhat  whiter 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  blacker 

E Very  blacker 

36  A Very  aggressive 

B Somewhat  aggressive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  passive 

E Very  passive 

37  A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsafe 

E Very  unsafe 

38  A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfriendly 

E Very  unfriendly 

39  A Very  excited 

B Somewhat  excited 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unexcited 

E Very  unexcited 

40  A Very  trivial 

B Somewhat  trivial 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  important 

E Very  important 

VA.  Your  best  friend  has  just  become  engaged  to  an  Hispanic  person. 


41  A Very  aggressive 

B Somewhat  aggressive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  passive 

E Very  passive 

42  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

43  A Very  tolerable 

B Somewhat  tolerable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  intolerable 

E Very  intolerable 

44  A Very  complicated 

B Somewhat  complicated 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  insulted 

E Very  insulted 

45  A Very  angered 

B Somewhat  angered 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  overjoyed 

E Very  overjoyed 

46  A Very  secure 

B Somewhat  secure 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  fearful 

E Very  fearful 

47  A Very  hopeful 

B Somewhat  hopeful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hopeless 

E Very  hopeless 

48  A Very  excited 

B Somewhat  excited 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unexcited 

E Very  unexcited 

49  A Very  right 

B Somewhat  right 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  wrong 

E Very  wrong 

50  A Very  disgusting 

B Somewhat  disgusting 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  pleasing 

E Very  pleasing 

Ill 


IC.  You  meet  your  new  roommate  who  is  white. 


1 A Very  good 

B Somewhat  good 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  bad 

E Very  bad 

2 A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsafe 

E Very  unsafe 

3 A Very  angry 

B Somewhat  angry 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  not  angry 

E Very  not  angry 

4 A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfriendly 

E Very  unfriendly 

5 A Very  sympathetic 

B Somewhat  sympathetic 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsympathetic  E Very  unsympathel 

6 A Very  nervous 

B Somewhat  nervous 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  calm 

E Very  calm 

7 A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

8 A Very  objectionable  B Somewhat  objectionable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  acceptable 

E Very  acceptable 

9 A Very  desirable 

B Somewhat  desirable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  undesirable 

E Very  undesirable 

10  A Very  suspicious 

B Somewhat  suspicious 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  trusting 

E Very  trusting 

nC.  You  see  a white  man  makes  all  the  decisions  on  a date,  including  where  to  go  and  what  to  order  in  a restaurant. 


1 1 A Very  warm 

B Somewhat  warm 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  cold 

E Very  cold 

12  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

13  A Very  superior 

B Somewhat  superior 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  inferior 

E Very  not  inferior 

14  A Very  threatened 

B Somewhat  threatened 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  neutral 

E Very  neutral 

15  A Very  pleased 

B Somewhat  pleased 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  displeased 

E Very  displeased 

16  A Very  understanding 

B Somewhat  understanding 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  indifferent 

E Very  indifferent 

17  A Very  suspicious 

B Somewhat  suspieious 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  trusting 

E Very  trusting 

18  A Very  disappointed 

B Somewhat  disappointed 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  elated 

E Very  elated 

19  A Very  favorable 

B Somewhat  favorable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfavorable 

E Very  unfavorable 

20  A Very  uncomfortable 

B Somewhat  uneomfortable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  comfortable 

E Very  comfortable 
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inC.  You  see  a white  man  makes  all  the  decisions  on  a date,  including  where  to  go  and  what  to  order  in  a restaurant. 


21  A Very  affectionate 

B Somewhat  affectionate 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  disgusted 

E Very  disgusted 

22  A Very  positive 

B Somewhat  positive 

C Neutral 

U Somewhat  negative 

E Very  negative 

23  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

24  A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hostile 

E Very  hostile 

25  A Very  uninvolved 

B Somewhat  uninvolved 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  involved 

E Very  involved 

26  A Very  hopeful 

B Somewhat  hopeful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hopeless 

E Very  hopeless 

27  A Very  aloof 

B Somewhat  aloof 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  outraged 

E Very  outraged 

28  A Very  harmful 

B Somewhat  harmful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  deadly 

E Very  deadly 

29  A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  fearful 

E Very  fearful 

30  A Very  empathetic 

B Somewhat  empathetic 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  non- 

E Very  non- 

Understanding  Understanding 


IVC.  You  are  walking  down  the  street  alone  and  must  pass  a comer  where  a group  of  five  young  white  men  are  loitering. 


31  A Very  relaxed 

B Somewhat  relaxed 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  tense 

E Very  tense 

32  A Very  pleased 

B Somewhat  pleased 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  angered 

E Very  angered 

33  A Very  superior 

B Somewhat  superior 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  inferior 

E Very  not  inferior 

34  A Very  smarter 

B Somewhat  smarter 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  dumber 

E Very  dumber 

35  A Very  whiter 

B Somewhat  whiter 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  blacker 

E Very  blacker 

36  A Very  aggressive 

B Somewhat  aggressive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  passive 

E Very  passive 

37  A Very  safe 

B Somewhat  safe 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unsafe 

E Very  unsafe 

38  A Very  friendly 

B Somewhat  friendly 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unfriendly 

E Very  unfriendly 

39  A Very  excited 

B Somewhat  excited 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unexcited 

E Very  unexcited 

40  A Very  trivial 

B Somewhat  trivial 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  important 

E Very  important 
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VC.  Your  best  friend  has  just  become  engaged  to  a white  person. 


41  A Very  aggressive 

B Somewhat  aggressive 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  passive 

E Very  passive 

42  A Very  happy 

B Somewhat  happy 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  sad 

E Very  sad 

43  A Very  tolerable 

B Somewhat  tolerable 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  intolerable 

E Very  intolerable 

44  A Very  complicated 

B Somewhat  complicated 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  insulted 

E Very  insulted 

45  A Very  angered 

B Somewhat  angered 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  oveijoyed 

E Very  oveijoyed 

46  A Very  secure 

B Somewhat  secure 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  fearful 

E Very  fearful 

47  A Very  hopeful 

B Somewhat  hopeful 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  hopeless 

E Very  hopeless 

48  A Very  excited 

B Somewhat  excited 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  unexcited 

E Very  unexcited 

49  A Very  right 

B Somewhat  right 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  wrong 

E Very  wrong 

50  A Very  disgusting 

B Somewhat  disgusting 

C Neutral 

D Somewhat  pleasing 

E Very  pleasing 
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